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2016 has been a quiet television year 
for Doctor Who. Since the series 
returned to Saturday evenings in 2005 
only one other year, 2009, has seen so 
few new adventures. Back then things 
were a little different, however. A 
combination of The Sarah Jane 
Adventures and Torchwood kept the 
series’ profile high amongst the general 
public, and if BBC idents are anything to 
go by, Christmas 2009 saw Doctor Who 
at its publicity peak as David Tennant 
bowed out in spectacular style. 


If we think back to the original series, 
1986 was the last time Doctor Who was 
off kilter, with a truncated season of 
episodes shunted to the last part of the 
year — surely signs of a less-than- 
supportive BBC. Indeed, this time thirty 
years ago Colin Baker’s Doctor was on 
trial in a narrative which saw art 
imitating life in a pretty serious way. 


Returning to the present, things are 
different, aren’t they? At time of writing 
a new Doctor Who spin-off (BBC Three’s 
Class) has been launched, a Christmas 
Special is mere weeks away, Series Ten 
follows not long afterwards and a new 
showrunner, Chris Chibnall, is lined up 
to take the reins from the outgoing 
Steven Moffat — all in all Doctor Who in 
2016 is in good nick. Still, it does make 
me ponder if after more than a decade 
of regular broadcasting the current 
pause is no less than an attempt by the 
BBC to rekindle wider public interest 
with a sort of mini-reboot in spring 
2017 — more than a year after the final 
episode of Series Nine aired. 
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With this last point in mind, Richard 
Michael’s latest “Curate’s Egg’ offers us 
an overview of the Steven Moffat era to 
date, and argues that it’s long past time 
we acknowledged the showrunner for 
who he is — namely, the single-most 
influential writer in the series’ post- 
2005 history, and one of the most 
significant across its entire history. 


This edition of Whotopia is very column- 
centric, but we do have a number of 
one-off pieces to mention. I’m 
particularly pleased that two of these 
articles are by Paula Hammond, our 
stalwart interviewer who shares her 
recent experience attending the 
unveiling of the hugely-deserved Blue 
Plaque memorial to Jon Pertwee; and 
regales us with a delightful evening 
spent in the company of Matthew 
Waterhouse. 


It's very good to welcome back Paula, 
and also Jon Arnold, who provides us 
with his take on Class and makes an 
insightful observation regarding the 
place of the Doctor in spin-off territory. 


In addition to our regular writers we 
have several new contributors. Jessica 
Chaleff looks at the latest slice of Doctor 
Who lore, the Confession Dial, and its 
implications for the Doctor’s age; and 
she also pays attention to some of 
those less-appreciated villains and 
monsters. In contrast, Steve Traves 
turns his attention to a favourite 
antagonist of mine, the splendid Omega, 
and in the process makes a connection 
with a certain groundbreaking equation. 
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’m also very happy to 
introduce Roger Crow, who 
has kindly presented us with 
our first Doctor interview in 
the form of Peter Davison, as 
highlighted in this  issue’s | 
cover by Rob Carpenter. This 
is a huge scoop for Whotopia, 
and Bob and | would like to 
extend our sincere thanks to 
Roger for giving us this 
opportunity. Our thanks, 
too, to Paula who put us in 
touch with Roger in the first 
place. 


As | said, Whotopia 30 is 

keen on columns and this 

issue presents continuing 
instalments from Dan 

Tessier on the Master and 

Dave Etches’ on Dalek 
model-making. | Andrew 

Screen provides another 

article in his series of 

audio reviews; Jeremy Remy’s analysis 
of academic research on Doctor Who 
moves to the topic of transmedia; and 
the irrepressible Nick Mellish and his 
Target Books reading marathon takes in 
Terminus to Warriors of the Deep. 


Andrew Screen also extends his review 
subjects to those of the paper variety 
with a look at Obverse Books’ The 
Black Archives series and James Cooray 
Smith’s work on the somewhat unloved 
1966 adventure The Massacre. 


All good things must come to an end, 
and this issue says farewell to Bob 
Furnell’s ‘The Stories That Might Have 


IaW with authors 
lan Wheelen 
Been’ with 
his last column exploring the 
unproduced adventures of the Sylvester 
McCoy era. 


Finally, | am most pleased to add 
authors Will Hadcroft and lan Wheeler 
to our list of interviewees, as Bob and | 
learn more about their writing, and in 
particular their 2015 book What's All 
The Fuss About...? Do keep an eye out 
for our competition to win a copy of 
this book, kindly made possible by Will 
Hadcroft’s co-publisher, Theresa Cutts. 


Until next time, 
| Jez Strickley, Editor 
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‘|time in the flesh at a Birmingham (UK) 
| memorabilia fair, signing autographs and 


))] taking his own money (unlike many other 
1) celebs who need an assistant to do that sort 


We all have our earliest memories of Doctor 
Who. Mine is watching Jo Grant menaced by 
maggots in The Green Death (1973); the four 
year-old me berating her for going back into 
a cave when any logical person would have 
run a mile. 


I’ve spent most of my working life reviewing 
and dissecting TV shows and films, and 
obviously watching every episode of Who 
like many of you. At one point | even made 
my own fan film involving the gallivanting 
Gallifreyan and Barnes Wallis called Dam and 
Blast. (The actor playing said genius inventor 
is now supporting The Sisters of Mercy on 
tour while the unfinished film is doing a good 
job of collecting dust). 


If there’s one thing I’ve learned in the 44 
years since | first saw Jo’s maggot-related 
peril, it’s this: life is time travel. A one-way 
journey, which speeds by like a trip in a 
certain police phone box. Okay, not the 
freshest analogy in the world, but truth is 
we're all hurtling through space, and 
occasionally some of our timelines overlap 
with greatness, such as one autumnal 2016 
night near York when | met Peter Davison. 


For the sake of this time travelling tale, my 
journey begins in 1978: a 10 year-old building 
a Battlestar Galactica Viper model one 
Saturday night while watching All Creatures 
Great and Small on the BBC. Those were the 
days when the sight of Christopher Timothy 
performing a ventriloquist act with the rear 
end of a cow was as interesting as British TV 
got. 


In the pre-internet era of three TV channels, 
a young Davison won the hearts of millions 
as mischievous vet Tristan Farnon. The show 


was a huge hit and he got snapped up for 
countless projects, from sitcoms to period 
dramas. | watched just about all of them, and 
though some got lost in space (Holding the 
Fort and Sink or Swim among them), A Very 
Peculiar Practice and BAFTA/Emmy 
nominated At Home With the Braithwaites 
became favourites. In case you’ve never seen 
them, the former is a glorious campus 
comedy with David Troughton (son of 
Patrick and later to feature in a favourite 
Tennant episode, Midnight, 2008); the latter 
sees PD on top form as an adulterous 
spouse usually one step away from a nervous 
breakdown. 


Fast forward to the noughties, and Davison 
is grinning. ve just seen him for the first 


)] of thing). When | see him again an hour later 
he’s 
beaming. (Another Who star is at the same 


striding around the _ hall, — still 


venue and looks like a wet weekend on 
Skaro). 


| Skip to now-ish. 


It’s the tail end of 2016, and a year after 


3 Davison helped me plug one of those touring 


Murray Gold Who gigs via email, I’m on the 
set of End of Term, the new film from award- 
winning director Mark Murphy. It’s my third 
visit in a couple of weeks, and as much as | 
love chatting to rising stars Ben Lamb 
(Divergent) and Josh Taylor (Netflix drama 
The Crown), as you might imagine, Davison is 
the actor I’ve most looked forward to 
meeting. To me he is still the fresh-faced 
Doctor from 1982, getting used to his new 
skin after the legendary Tom Baker years. 


It was a weird era for Whovians. For some 
Davison’s incarnation was just a bit too 
vanilla, and not eccentric enough, despite 
that stick of celery in his lapel. In a ‘crowded’ 
TARDIS with three assistants, at times the 
Time Lord looked like a co-star in his own 
show. 


In my 1982 diary | wrote the title of every 
episode as it aired. (Odd having the episodes 
on a weekday instead of the traditional 
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Saturday night, | thought, but it was still 
appointment TV in those pre-VCR / on 
demand days). 


Back to the autumn of 2016, and cast and 
crew are in Yorkshire, 10 miles from my 
front door. They’re shooting scenes at an 
‘art college’, racing from one set-up to the 
next as a blood red Alfa Romeo speeds off 
one minute or Davison and Lamb race into 
the premises the next. (I could tell you what 
the college really is, but why spoil the 
magic’). 


Having read the page-turner of a script by 
Hear My Song veteran John Paul Chapple and 
Murphy, I’m not surprised Peter signed up to 
play the enigmatic Leigh. It’s a compelling 
tale filled with classic tropes that should 
pump new blood into the often anaemic 
genre. 


The fact Davison was signing autographs at a 
US convention a week or so earlier is proof 
that he’s still much in demand around the 
world. It should sell in Birmingham UK or 
Birmingham, Alabama. 


Eventually there’s a break between scenes 
and as the crew pause for sandwiches, they 
gather around my article on the film’s 
production. 


Peter finishes reading the piece and strides 
over to say hello. He looks serious, very 
much in business mode. ‘This could be hard 
work,’ | think as we make our way to his 
character’s office. It feels like being 
summoned to the boss’ office. 


© Tim Hall 
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Minutes later we’re having the one-to-one 
chat I’d waited 34 years for, and the serious 
facade melts away. That personable guy I'd 
spent decades watching was every bit as 
amiable as I’d hoped. He doesn’t make many 
movies these days, let alone blood-soaked 
chillers, so | was keen to see if | had missed 
any big screen frightfests tucked away in his 
CV. 


“I don't think I’ve ever done a horror so this 
is a departure for me,” he explains. 


The tale of lethal goings-on at an art college 
begs the obvious question: is Leigh a good 
guy or bad? (Okay, | know the answer but 
won't tell. I’m still wary about revealing the 
key spoiler in The Force Awakens, so I’m not 
about to spill the beans on a movie that 
won't open for another year). 


“ve found with this 
you have to be 
completely innocent 
until you’re proven 
guilty... | don’t want 
to give anything away,” 
he smiles. “| 
remember having to 
do that once in a Miss 
Marple where | did 
play the murderer and 
| thought I’m going to 
go along to the 
rehearsals and _ play 
him as a slightly dark 
character, and the 
director said ‘No, no, 


no, none of that. Just play him as nice.” 


Earlier that day I’d read part of Davison’s 
recently released memoirs, featuring a witty 
intro from son-in-law David Tennant. (He 
didn’t like All Creatures because it clashed 
with The Muppet Show on the other side). 


It begs the question: was it cathartic to write 
his autobiography? 


“In the end | think it was, because I’m glad | 
did it,” Peter explains. “I didn’t think | had 
any great story to impart but there are two 
things. One was just putting my memories in 
order. Actors take themselves a bit seriously 
sometimes. There is a notion that we are 
great people doing a serious job but virtually 
everyone on a film set works harder than 
the actors. But we are ‘entertaining’ people.” 
He stresses the word, giving it the gravitas of 
someone who may be a master of their craft 
but clearly doesn’t go to absurd lengths to 
get into character. 


“That’s all we’re doing really,” he continues. 
“And that’s a good thing to be doing. Don’t 
get me wrong. That’s very important in a 
cultural way, but it always makes me laugh 
when actors take themselves too seriously. 
They think they've achieved something 
amazing.” He deliberately —_— repeats 
himself. “We are ‘entertaining’ people.” | 
never did find out what the other thing was. 


Obviously the Fiftieth Who anniversary 
celebrations a few years ago attracted a lot 
of interest from fans, and it was a treat to 
see David Tennant, John Hurt and Matt 
Smith vying for most screen time in The Day 
of the Doctor (2013). Even Peter Capaldi’s 
eyes became one of the most talked about 
scenes, next to Tom Baker’s cameo. 
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While | happily watched TDOTD on TV (and 
at the cinema a day later), Davison’s far less 
official or serious pet project The Five(ish) 
Doctors Reboot proved just as rewarding for a 
fraction of the budget. He wrote, directed 
and starred in it. Rumour has it he may have 
also made the tea. 


| was curious how it came about. 


“| had an idea for a five-minute piece, and it 
grew to a 10-minute piece,” he explains. 
“And the more people we approached to be 
in it and said ‘yes’, and it grew longer and 
longer. It was fantastic, and there were 
moments when | thought ‘Am | ever going to 
get this done?’ And then it all came together 
and all worked very well, and | think the fans 
seem to like it.’ Obviously it helps when 
you’re the director / star and your son-in- 
law is one of the most popular to ever wield 
a sonic screwdriver, not to mention the fact 
that even your daughter, Georgia, played a 
Time Lord. Of sorts. (I’m probably not the 
only one confused by the fact the early 
1980s Doctor’s real-life daughter got 
together with the Noughties Doctor in an 
episode called... Well, you know the rest). 


With so much good feedback, it would be 
nice to see more. 


“Yes, yes, | know. People keep asking me 
when | go to these events and ‘am | going to 
do another one?’ If | can think of another 
good idea | would like to do it, but I’m not 
going to do it if it’s not so good.” 


And what of his tenure in the TARDIS — 


et 
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does he have happy memories of working on 
Doctor Who? 


“Yeah, we were always up against the clock, 
which was frustrating,” he explains, before 
dropping a bombshell that might leave some 
readers doing a double take. “Of my all-time 
favourite series that I’ve done, | don’t think 
Doctor Who would come in the top three 
really. It was a great honour to do it, and it’s 
an iconic series, but if you compare it to All 
Creatures, At Home with the Braithwaites and 
the series | did called A Very Peculiar 
Practice, | thought they were the pinnacle 
of what you call ‘great scripts’ to put in 
front of you.” 


However, before you rush to bin that shelf 
full of Davison Who DVDs, the sixty- 
something thespian is quick to diffuse his 
incendiary remark. “Don’t get me wrong, 
I’m not dissing Doctor Who. It was a great 
honour to be involved and a great privilege 
to be asked to do it.” 


Sadly, as is often the way with film shoots, 
the star is needed back on set sooner than 
expected. Manoeuvring through the army 
of technicians, | set up camp at the video 
village as Davison and Ben Lamb enact a 
scene in a corridor. Each hit their mark 
perfectly, while avoiding the usual pitfalls 
facing every thesp. A boom in the frame, 
or the tricky door handle that won’t co- 
operate. 


Having shot the scene a few times, Peter is 
keen to see how it looks on film. It’s partly 
the director side of him kicking in, but 


more likely he wants to ensure he gave a 
good performance. 


It’s the last week of filming and thanks to a 
back that feels like I’ve been trampled by a 
couple of Judoon, | decide to call it a night. 
Before | go, | grab a photo op with the man 


_ | himself and head off into the night. 


|For the selfie generation who have never 


seen Peter Davison in anything, End of Term 


|should be a compelling watch. There’s little 


actor baggage to get in the way of the 


| bloodshed, though Who purists will spot 


Ronald Pickup, who as you may know made 


_ | his debut in 1964 episode The Tyrant of 


France. 


t When End of Term opens at the end of 2017 
| 


jit may even remind many who'd forgotten 


what international treasures they both are. | 
just wish | could skip to that point now, but 
all good things come to those who wait. 


| Roger Crow 


With thanks to the cast and crew of End of 
Term for their help with this article, and of 
course Peter Davison. 


Peter Davison’s autobiography, Is 
There Life Outside the Box?: An Actor 
Despairs, is out now. End of Term will 
be released in 2017. 


IS THERE LIFE OUTSIDE THE Boxe 


In the Series 9 episode Heaven Sent, we the 
audience found the Doctor in a peculiar 


situation. Isn’t he always in a_ peculiar 
situation? Yes, but this one was different, as 
he was imprisoned within his own 
Confession Dial — something we didn’t 
discover until he finally escaped after, 
evidently, being stuck inside for millions of 
years. That dredges up the question about 
the Doctor’s age. Since he was stuck inside 
the Confession Dial for that long, doesn’t 
this mean he is no longer two-thousand 
years old, but in fact, over a million years or 
so in age? Not necessarily. 


Time in the Confession Dial 


The Doctor was unaware of the fact that 
each time he came face to face with his 
nightmare (an old, deceased Gallifreyan 
woman surrounded by flies) and ‘died,’ he 
was ‘reborn,’ so to say. That ‘new’ Doctor 
was the same Doctor who had first arrived 
in the Confession Dial to begin with, so each 
successive Doctor would be the same age as 
the last. He didn’t spend millions of years in 
succession within the Dial, but in short 
spurts that spanned about a week. So, in 
reality, while the star alignment told the 
Doctor how far he was sent into the 


ok 


universe (meaning how many years he spent 
in there), he only spent a week facing his 
nightmares. The only thing that didn’t reset 
when the Doctor did was the wall of 
diamond — which | will get to later in this 
piece. 


How did the Doctor not go completely mad 
at this point? Shouldn’t he have figured out 
all those skulls were his? Or that the written 
word “bird” was done by him? Yes, actually 
he did, in the second part, Hell Bent where 
he shared with Clara how long the Time 
Lords kept him in the Confession Dial, 
where, of course, the big question of ‘how 


old is he really?’ certainly first blossomed. 
How Does Age Affect the Doctor? 


Let’s discuss age throughout the history of 
Doctor Who. If we look back within the show 
we can see that, while the age was rather 
inconsistent in the original series (it jumped 
around many times), not one incarnation of 
the Doctor lived for hundreds of years 
within one form, and continued to be that 
way up until the Eleventh Doctor (played by 
Matt Smith) arrived on Trenzalore, where he 
spent nine hundred years of his life. 
Personally, | was okay with that as long as it 
went with the explanation that he was 
protecting that planet, but still... the 
Eleventh Doctor lived from the age of nine- 
hundred and five (going by how old the 
Tenth Doctor — as played by David Tennant 
— was at the end of his run), to two 
thousand or so years of age. That’s a very 
long time for any incarnation of the Doctor 
to live for. This happenstance doesn’t quite 
fit into the show’s history, and it had 
changed how long a particular regeneration’s 
body can last for. 


So, since that was a bit of a stretch, why 
would the Twelfth Doctor — as played by 
Peter Capaldi — go from two thousand years 
old, to millions of years in age? In my 
opinion, | feel that would be ‘jumping the 
shark.’ The Doctor can only be so old, and 
it’s amazing that he even lasted for two 
thousand years! But millions of years old? So 
many things can go wrong there. At being so 
old, the Doctor may begin to lose his mental 
facilities, and not be the clever man we all 


forget the Master, as well. We only know of 
his (now her) incarnations from those who 
appeared in the show, in the movie, and in 
the audio plays... but, his first appearance 
with the Third Doctor (played by Jon 


know and love (he could have lost that — 


ability long before reaching his millions). He 
may begin to slow down physically as well. 


How many regenerations can a Time Lord 
go through before things just don’t work out 
the way they used to anymore? Mentally 
speaking, not only can he lose his memories 
and sharp wit, but he may turn evil! I’ll bring 
up the case of Rassilon, the long lost ruler of 
Gallifrey. He was once entombed a very long 
time ago in Gallifrey’s history, and was left in 
peace. When the Time War surfaced, he was 
resurrected to lead Gallifrey once more, but 
he wasn’t very amiable anymore. The longer 


he lived for, the meaner he became as we fg 


witnessed in Hell Bent where he wanted to 
kill innocent Gallifreyans so that he may kill 
the Doctor, not even considering all the 
good the renegade Time Lord has done not 
only for Gallifrey, but for the universe — not 
to mention killing his own people. Let’s not 


couldn’t have been 


Pertwee), his first 
incarnation, as the master ran out of 
regenerations by the Fourth Doctor (played 
by Tom Baker). All the regenerations after 


that are anomalies, something the Master 
spent his whole life trying to gain, but, he’s a 
bit mad, isn’t he? Not ‘mad’ like the Doctor, 
but truly insane. More so with the Master’s 
latest regeneration, Missy, who is, if you 
pardon the expression, bananas! 


Living for that long can cause damage to the 
Time Lord psyche, and I’m sure we don’t 
want to see the Doctor turn into a villain, 
now do we? He can be a bit mad, and 
eccentric as always, but evil? Doesn’t seem 
his style... and the Valyard doesn’t count! 


What about the Diamond Wall? 


Now on to the diamond wall. If that didn’t 
reset, then surely that must mean that he 
really was in the dial for millions of years! 
Not quite. Everything within the dial resets, 
but why would the exit reset? The diamond 
wall was the Confession Dial’s exit. If it reset 
along with everything else, then there was 
no chance of the Doctor ever escaping, and 
he would be caught in an eternal loop 
forever, without ever realizing. The fact he 
noticed that there were bits of the wall 
missing each time he punched at it let him 
know that he was close to escaping, and gave 
him insight into what was really going on. 
The Doctor’s smart, so sooner or later he 
was going to figure out what was happening 


to him, what the monster signified, and what 


the diamond wall meant — hence why he 
kept reciting the poem over, and over, 
subconsciously knowing he would one day 
finish it, when he finally broke through. 


The Doctor isn’t, nor should he be, millions 
of years old not only for the sake of the 
show, but for the sake of the character. The 
Doctor shouldn’t be making critical decisions 
and running around the galaxy if everything is 
beginning to fail — however, this may explain 
why he became a Curator on Earth. 
Regardless, the Doctor is still two-thousand, 
and in perfectly good health, but to think he 
spent all that time in his Confession Dial 
coming face-to-face with one of his 
childhood nightmares, and punching out a 
wall made of pure diamond. Hey, I’ve got to 
say, that’s one hell of a bird. 


| Jessica Chaleff 
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Whotopia Delves Into The Unmade Seventh Doctor Stories 


After the series surviving a near cancellation 
and an eighteen month production hiatus, 
BBC controller Michael Grade decided that 
Doctor Who could return for a twenty-third 
season. Colin Baker reprised his role as the 
Sixth Doctor and, in a move to reflect the 
recent behind the scenes goings-on, the 
forthcoming season would see the Doctor 
put on trial by the Time Lords for meddling 
in the affairs of the universe. Season Twenty- 
Three consisted of a single overarching story 
that would be broken down into four 
shorter serials. Airing September 6 to 
December 6, 1986 ratings were considered 
respectful with Grade granting the series a 
renewal for another season. But the catch to 
the renewal was the fact that Grade felt the 
show’s star, Colin Baker, should be replaced 
by another actor. 


It was now up to series Producer John 
Nathan-Turner to not only find a 
replacement for Colin Baker, but also to 
break the news to him that he was being let 
go from the role. Nathan-Turner offered 
Baker the opportunity to film a regeneration 
scene but Baker chose to turn down the 
offer. (Colin Baker has gone on record to 
say that when he was asked to film a 
regeneration sequence that he agreed as 
long as he was allowed to do a full third 
season playing the Doctor, at the end of 
which he would regenerate. The production 
office never contacted him again.) 


Several actors were auditioned for the role 
of the Seventh Doctor which eventually 
went to the relatively unknown Sylvester 
McCoy in 1987. 


Filming on the forthcoming Season Twenty- 
Four took place in mid-1987. To get around 
the problem of Baker not being physically 
present for the regeneration scene, it was 
decided that the Sixth Doctor would 
regenerate into the Seventh at the beginning 
of the season’s very first story, Time and the 
Rani. In a pre-credits sequence, McCoy 
would play both the Sixth and Seventh 
Doctors. The exact cause of the Sixth 
Doctor’s regeneration is never explained 
although the pre-credits sequence would 
show the Doctor, and companion Melanie 
Bush, being thrown about the console room 
as the TARDIS is pulled down mid-flight by 
the Rani to the surface of an unknown 
planet. After crash landing, the Rani is then 
seen entering the TARDIS, whereupon she 
turns over the Doctor, and as the viewer 
sees this happen — with his face hidden until 
the end of the sequence and McCoy donning 


a blond wig and the Sixth Doctor’s costume 
— the Doctor regenerates into the form of 
the new Doctor. 


The era of the Seventh Doctor has now 
begun. 


Seasons Twenty-Four, 
and Twenty-Six 


Twenty-Five 


Season Twenty-Four would be made up of 
four serials played out over fourteen twenty- 
five minute episodes — two four-episode 
stories and two three-episode stories. 
Bonnie Langford would appear as companion 
Melanie Bush for the majority of the season, 


encourage Platt to keep submitting story 
ideas, one of which called Ghost Light was 
eventually made and broadcast. 


The TARDIS is turned inside-out, forcing the 
Doctor to navigate through an alien landscape in 


order to restore his time machine. 


Years later Platt used the original idea for 


Cat’s Cradle as the basis for his New 
Adventure novel of the same name, 
published in February 1992. 

Up-and-coming writer Ben Aaronovitch 


submitted an unsolicited storyline called 
Knight Fall in May 1987. While Carmel liked 
some of the ideas in the storyline, he felt 
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Several actors were auditioned for the role 


of the Seventh Doctor which eventually went 
to the relatively unknown Sylvester McCoy in 


1987. 


while new companion Ace, played by Sophie 
Aldred, would be introduced in the final 
story of the season (Dragonfire). Aldred 
would remain with the series until its final 
episode in 1989. 


Naturally, as with previous new Doctors, the 
production office had to line up stories for 
the forthcoming season of adventure. 
Previous script editor Eric Saward had left 
the series after a fall out with producer John 
Nathan-Turner in 1986, and would 
eventually be replace by Andrew Cartmel in 
1987. It would be up to Cartmel to find 
stories for the new Doctor. 


One of the unique aspects of the McCoy era 
of Doctor Who was that the majority of the 
scripts submitted to the production office 
were accepted and used on the series. 
During this time very few outlines, storylines 
and/or scripts were rejected and unused. 
However... 


Dating back to 1984, writer Marc Platt had 
submitted the unsolicited storyline for Cat’s 
Cradle to Eric Saward, who originally 
rejected it on the grounds of being too 
complex. Platt resurrected the idea again in 
early 1987. Andrew Cartmel liked the idea 
but ultimately rejected it on the basis that he 
felt the story could never be achieved on 
Doctor Who’s budget. However, Cartmel did 


there were far too many _ supporting 
characters and that the idea was generally 
inappropriate for Doctor Who. Again, like 
Platt, Cartmel encouraged Aaronovitch to 
pitch more stories and this would eventually 
lead to Remembrance of the Daleks. 


In June 1987, Aaronovitch submitted another 
story idea. Known by the title Transit, the 
story was set in the future, where a system of 
portals spans the solar system but that seems to 
have opened a gateway to Hell. This too was 
rejected by Carmel, but the idea was 
ultimately used by Aaronovitch as the basis 
for the New Adventures novel of the same 
name. Published in December 1992 by Virgin 
Books, the novel featured the Seventh 
Doctor and Bernice Summerfield. 


On November 18 1987 television newcomer 
Robin Mukherjee was commissioned to 
provide the storyline for the proposed story 
Alixion. This three-part adventure was 
originally considered for Season Twenty-Six 
but due to Mukherjee’s relative inexperience 
with writing for television the story was still 
being worked on a year later. The story 
would eventually be a strong contender for 
the final slot of Season Twenty-Seven. 


The giant beetles of the planet Alixion, led by 


their Queen, produce an_intelligence-boosting 
elixir. However, the Doctor discovers that this is 


because the Abbot of a human monastery on 
Alixion is feeding people to the beetles. The 
Abbot now intends to see what happens when 
the beetles consume a Time Lord. 


Encouraged by Andrew Cartmel, writer 
Marc Platt continued to develop ideas for 
the series. By the fall of 1988, Platt was 
working on an idea titled Lungbarrow for 
inclusion in Season Twenty-Six. The story 
drew inspiration from the 1950 Mervyn 
Peake novel Gormenghast and its subsequent 
sequels, and was meant as a milestone event 
in Andrew Cartmel’s redevelopment of the 
Doctor Who mythos. Taking the idea that 
Time Lords were sterile and maintain their 


the Cybermen in Second World War 


London. 


At this time, lan Briggs had been working on 
The Curse of Fenric, which had a similar 
setting. Cartmel suggested the pair delay 
submitting their script which the pair finally 
did in early 1989. However, before any 
further development was done on the script, 
it was revealed that the series had been 
cancelled and would not be returning to 
production. Perry and Tucker would later 
adapt the idea for the BBC novel of the same 
name which was released in October 1997. 


After Cat’s Cradle had been rejected, Marc 
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Platt was working on an idea titled Lungbarrow 


for inclusion in Season Twenty-Six. The story drew 
inspiration from the 1950 Mervyn Peake novel 


Gormenghast... 


population through the use of genetic looms, 
the Doctor meets members of his bizarre 
family of cousins while at his ancestral home 
in Southern Gallifrey. There he realizes he is 
related through the looms to a mysterious 
figure from Gallifreyan pre-history known as 
The Other who was part of a triumvirate of 
Time Lord pioneers with Rassilon and 
Omega. 


Producer John Nathan-Turner didn’t like the 
idea and was wary of revealing too much 
about the Doctor’s past, and at his request, 
Cartmel had Platt rework the story into 
what would eventually become Ghost Light. 


Platt eventually used the original idea as the 
basis for the final Seventh Doctor release in 
Virgin Publishing’s Doctor Who: The New 
Adventures range. Lungbarrow was released in 
March 1997. 


Mike Tucker had been working on Doctor 
Who as a visual effects assistant when he and 
writing partner Robert Perry submitted a 
script in early-1988 to the production office 
under a pseudonym. When the script was 
rejected by Cartmel, Tucker admitted that 
he was one of the writers responsible for 
said script. Cartmel encouraged the writers 
to keep trying and in mid-1988 submitted 
the three-part adventure Illegal Alien which 
saw the Seventh Doctor and Ace confront 


Platt developed an idea in late 1987 with the 
help of script editor Andrew Cartmel and 
fellow writer Ben Aaronovitch for a 
potential story called Shrine. 


In 1820 Russia, the Doctor and Ace arrive at the 
home of Alexei Semyonovitch. A race of stone- 
headed aliens arrives searching for their God- 
King, who has been reincarnated as a serf. 


Shrine was inspired by the 1869 Tolstoy 
novel War and Peace as well as the works of 
Gormenghast author Mervyn Peake. Platt 
eventually gave up working on this story in 
favour of Lungbarrow. 


The Aborted Season Twenty-Seven 


Season Twenty-Six concluded on December 
9, 1989 and while the season was airing on 
British television screens, behind the scenes 
both John Nathan-Turner and Andrew 
Cartmel had begun planning the forthcoming 
Season Twenty-Seven. It was assumed all 
was well and that BBC bosses would renew 
Doctor Who for another season of 
adventures. The producers had already 
outlined basic plots for the next season 
when the programme’s cancellation hit. After 
26 years, Doctor Who came to an end. 


It had been planned that the season would 
concentrate on exploring more into the 


Doctor’s darker side, companion Ace would 
be written out halfway through the year and 
a new companion would be introduced. As a 
result, Sophie Aldred was only contracted 
for eight of the fourteen episodes. 


Marc Platt was asked to develop an Ice 
Warrior story, and while his inclination was 
to write a futuristic adventure set on a 
terraformed Mars, Andrew  Cartmel 
suggested that he should use a 1960s setting 
in light of the recent success of Season 
Twenty-Five’s Remembrance of the Daleks. 


Producer Nathan-Turner was keen on using 
the popular London Dungeon attraction as a 
filming location during the season, thus this 
aspect was included as part of the script. 


The Doctor wants to enrol Ace at the Time Lord 
Academy on Gallifrey, but she must pass a final 
test to gain admission. In 1960s England, parts 
of the armour of an infamous Ice Lord have 
inadvertently become incorporated into a display 
at the London Dungeon. Elsewhere, another Ice 
Warrior awaits the revival of his long-time rival. 
The Doctor and Ace find an unlikely ally in a 
hippie named Cunningham with underworld 
connections; when his pregnant wife gives birth, 
the Doctor delivers the baby girl, called Raine, 
and becomes her godfather. Having succeeded 
in her audition, Ace leaves the Doctor to stay on 
Gallifrey — where they both hope that she will 
become a force for change in Time Lord society, 
dispelling the lethargy that has burdened it for 
millennia. 


Informally known under the title of Ice 
Time, this story would be linked with the 
third story of the season (tentatively titled 
Crime of the Century) which would also 
feature Cunningham and his daughter Raine, 
but now set in the present day. The adult 
Raine would become the Doctor’s new 
companion, while Platt hoped that the elder 
Cunningham would be a recurring ally in the 
manner of UNIT’s Brigadier Lethbridge- 
Stewart. Cartmel hoped to involve lan 
Briggs, who had effectively created Ace, in 
the development of Platt’s ideas. 


Platt was never happy with the unofficial title 
of Ice Time, so when he adapted his ideas 
for Big Finish Productions the resulting audio 
had its title changed to Thin Ice and was 
released in April 2011. In this version, 
Cunningham’s surname became Creevy to 
avoid confusion with Raine Cunningham. 


Writer Edward Young submitted Night 
Thoughts as an idea for a potential story in 


mid-1989. The story saw a group of university 
academics trapped in a remote house during the 
winter, not realizing that there is a murderer in 
their midst. Andrew Cartmel felt the script 
was undisciplined but he saw a lot of 
potential and was interested in encouraging 
Young. 


Young would eventually go on to adapt the 
story as an audio play released by Big Finish 
in February 2006. 


Not much is known about A School for 
Glory that was submitted by Tony Etchells 
and an unknown co-writer and was a story of 
alien possession set in the British trenches of 
World War | and at an academy located in an 
English country house. 


Crime of the Century from writer Ben 
Aaronovitch was intended to be the third 
story of Season Twenty-Seven and was 
meant to be a direct sequel to Thin Ice. The 
story was also to serve as an introduction to 
the Doctor's new companion Raine 
Cunningham, who viewers met as a baby in 
1960s London, now grown up. 


In the present day, the Doctor’s goddaughter 
Raine Cunningham has grown up to become a 
burglar and a safe cracker, even as her father — 
once an East End crime boss — is trying to go 
straight. 


Andrew Cartmel had envisioned Raine as an 
aristocratic graduate of fine finishing schools 
providing a stark contrast to her 
streetwise predecessor Ace — yet, very 
adept at taking care of herself given her 
father’s career in the London underworld. In 
developing the new companion, Cartmel had 
imagined an Emma Peel type character as 
played by Diana Rigg in the 1960s TV series 
The Avengers. Only the first scene — in which 
Raine steals away from a dinner party at a 
country house and cracks a safe to find the 
Doctor inside — had been mapped out when 
Doctor Who was cancelled. 


While it was suggested that Aaronovitch 
would have written the actual scripts, when 
it came to eventually adapting the storyline 
for an audio for Big Finish, it was Andrew 
Cartmel himself who wrote the story which 
was eventually released in May 2011. 


A story that was likely intended as the 
season premiere was Earth Aid (aka Bad 
Destination) by Ben Aaronovitch and Andrew 
Cartmel. In this story, Aces poses as the 
captain of a spaceship in a conflict against the 


Metatraxi, an alien insect-like lifeform who 
practice a Samurai-like code of honour. 


During the summer of 1988 the two authors 
worked on War World, a proposed story 
that was intended as the plot for the Doctor 
Who stage play which eventually became The 
Ultimate Adventure. Eventually unused, when 
it came to planning Season Twenty-Seven, 
Cartmel and Aaronovitch decided to 
partially resurrect the alien lifeform the 
Metatraxi from War World for the script of 
Earth Aid. The story was proposed as a 
three-part studio-bound adventure. The 
story would eventually go undeveloped due 
to the cancellation of Doctor Who in 1989. 


Inspired by the Cthulhu Mythos and the 
works of H.P. Lovecraft, the story’s setting 
was a fictional town created by Lovecraft — 
in fact, a supporting character was even 
called “Howard Phillips”. With intended 
location filming in New England unfeasible, 
MclIntee was asked to rewrite Avatar and 
base it in Cornwall. By the time the series 
was cancelled in late 1989, Mclntee had 
completed the first episode. 


McIntee would eventually go on to write 
several novels for both Virgin Publishing’s 
and BBC Books’ Doctor Who ranges, with his 
first White Darkness (another Lovecraft- 
inspired tale), published in June 1993. 


7 During the summer of 1988 the two authors 


worked on War World, a proposed story that was 
intended as the plot for the Doctor Who stage play 
which eventually became The Ultimate Adventure. 


Earth Aid was eventually resurrected and 
adapted by both authors for the Big Finish 
range of audios and released in July 2011. 


An unsolicited submission by writer Neil 
Penswick was submitted to script editor 
Andrew Cartmel for consideration as part of 
the upcoming season. Hostage featured a 
team of elite soldiers who are pursuing two 
shapeshifting criminals, Butler and Swarfe, who 
have stolen advanced weapons technology and 
bring it to a jungle planet where the Time Lords 
once fought a race called the Scaroth. 


Cartmel rejected this submission on the 
basis that he felt it would be far too 
expensive to realize for television, but liked 
the script enough to make contact with 
Penswick to encourage him to submit 
further ideas to the production office. But 
with the cancellation of the series, like all of 
the other scripts considered for Season 
Twenty-Seven, nothing progressed further. 
Penswick eventually later used elements of 
the story for his New Adventures story The 
Pit which was released in March 1993. 


David A. Mclntee would submit an idea for a 
four-part adventure known as Avatar. In 
1927 Arkham Massachusetts, aliens with the 
ability to possess and reanimate cadavers, plan 
to clone the fossilized remains of a Silurian god. 


With the Doctor Who production office 
having officially closed down in late-1990, no 
further story ideas were considered until... 


In Celebration of the Thirtieth 
Anniversary 
In 1993, despite having been out of 


production for four years, Doctor Who was 
to celebrate its thirtieth anniversary as a 
television series. 


When former producer John Nathan-Turner 
agreed to produce a short 3D Doctor Who 
sketch for the BBC’s 1993 Children In Need 
charity appeal, he contacted writer David 
Roden to help develop a storyline which 
would also act as a celebration of the series’ 
thirtieth anniversary. Featuring Brigadier 
Lethbridge-Stewart, Destination: 
Holocaust was Roden’s first attempt at a 
storyline. 


In the English countryside, the Brigadier collects 
the Doctor for a UNIT reunion. However, the 
Cybermen have been tracking the Doctor and 
their ship crashes nearby. The Doctor and the 
Brigadier take refuge in a church as the 
Cybermen advance towards them. 


The idea was quickly abandoned when it was 
realized that it would cost too much to 


attempt. 
In July 1993, when it appeared that 
Dimensions in Time would have to be 


scrapped due to issues with the planned 
inclusion of characters and locations from 
the UK soap opera EastEnders, Roden 
developed The Endgame as its replacement. 
Having recently appeared with actor Michael 
Gough in the play Wittgenstein, Roden was 
sure Gough would be willing to reprise his 
role as the Toymaker from the 1966 story 
The Celestial Toymaker. 


The Celestial Toymaker has captured the 
Doctor’s earlier incarnations, which he wants to 
possess and turn into more Toymakers. The 
Seventh Doctor agrees to compete against the 
Toymaker in a game, with all of his lives at 
stake. Brigadier Lethbridge-Stewart and UNIT 
must locate the TARDIS in a funfair guarded by 


Opportunity to shoot the Toymaker, who is 
sucked into the sphere he had used to hold the 
Doctors captive. The earlier Doctors are 


Toymaker forever. 


Roden hoped that the special could be filmed 
at the Dreamland amusement park in 
Margate, while production manager Gary 
Downie thought that permission could be 
granted to use Chessington World of 
Adventure for free. While negotiations were 
in progress for either facility, the EastEnders 
situation was resolved and all further 
advancements on Hostage were suspended. 


The End? 


This would be the last hurrah for the original 
series and it wouldn’t be until the 1996 TV 
movie that the Seventh Doctor would be 
seen again on television screens when, in 
1999 San Francisco’s Chinatown, the 
Seventh Doctor would be shot down in a 
hail of bullets from the guns of Chinese gang 


Cybermen. When the Brigadier wins the game returned to their proper place and time, while members as he exited the TARDIS. 


all the Doctors join together to attack the 
Toymaker. The Brigadier takes advantage of the 
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the Seventh Doctor and the Brigadier plan to 
deposit the sphere in a black hole, trapping the 
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Over the ages, man has created many gods 
to act as creators, teachers, and lawgivers. 
They are usually all seeing, all knowing, all 
powerful and generally perfect. 
Consequently, if these gods are perfect and 
perfection is an absolute, then a perfect 
creator cannot create anything superior, 
only inferior. If they did surpass themselves 
then these perfect creators would do 
themselves out of a job. This is how 
bureaucracy survives. If you are too good at 
your job you risk making yourself redundant. 
For example, if Microsoft ever creates the 
perfect operating system then they risk self- 
induced obsolescence. No more upgrades or 
technical support required. And what is the 
point in being omnipotent if you are just 
going to make yourself redundant? Gods are 


perfect. But science does not have a 
monopoly on paradoxes. In fact, many 
philosophical ideas involve such problems. 
“What came first the chicken or the egg?” (It 
was the egg, by the way.) So these fictional 
gods are created in our own imperfect image 
making them just as deeply flawed and fallible 
as any of us — if not more so. 


Time Lords are the nearest things to gods in 
the Doctor Who universe — and even they 
have creators to look up and aspire to. Aside 
from Rassilon, there is, at least, one other 
architect and innovator of  Gallifreyan 
society. And like most creators, he is 
imperfect and perhaps the most tragic 
persona in the whole of the Doctor Who 
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canon. There are few Time Lords are as 
recognisable and yet as enigmatic as the 
founder of Time Lord Society: Omega. 


Bob Baker and Dave Martin scripted the 
program’s tenth-anniversary story The Three 
Doctors (1973), which originally had the 
working title of “The Black Hole’ and 
featured a new nemesis for the Doctor. Bob 
Baker and Dave Martin had devised a three- 
part symbol called Ohm. Each part reflected 
the Doctor’s own subconscious triumvirate of 
an Id, Ego, and Superego. Throughout the 
story trios are important. 


The name Ohm had been chosen because 
upside down it looks similar to the word 
‘Who’. Terrance Dicks (script editor 1969-74) 
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: Sf 
and Barry Letts (producer 1970-4) decided to 
drop the name Ohm considering it too much 
of an in-joke. Ohm is also the Greek letter 
for the symbol Omega. In Indian religions, 
Om -— or ‘Aum’ — symbolises god, self or the 
entirety of the universe, depending on 
schools and traditions. The symbol itself 
consists of three parts. Each part has its own 
distinct meaning — too lengthy to go into 
here. Occasionally written in Sanskrit as 
‘o3m’ this symbol and the meanings are 
sometimes compared with Einstein’s famous 
equation. 


In Einstein’s equation, “E equals MC 
squared”. Well, that much is certain. And in 
the Bible, the Devil is said to masquerade as 


an angel of light. Light being just as important 
to Omega. In The Three Doctors, a beam of 
light attacks Gallifrey. Physics tells us that 
matter is condensed energy. The Higgs field 
can be thought of as a layer of cling film, thus 
giving matter density. Anything that fails to 
interact with the Higgs field is massless. 
Without the field, matter would revert to 
uncompressed energy and we would all 
shoot off in beams of light. However, if you 
were to remove all the space between 
atoms, as happens in the hearts of neutrons 
stars, you would be able to fit the whole of 
the human race into a space the size of a 
sugar cube. So the massless antagonist (M) 
drains energy (E) using a beam of Light (C). 
Creating an imbalance. An act against the 
universe, and therefore, an act against its 


creator or god. 


The character returned in Arc of Infinity 
(1983) (working title: The Time of Neman), by 
Johnny Byrne. The original storyline, a 
creature from the antimatter universe called 
The Avatar. Inducing waking nightmares in the 
Doctor, the Avatar attempts to replicate the 
Doctor’s form and establish a bond. This 
would allow the creature to exist in our 
universe. Once through, and having taken the 
Doctor’s form, the creature travels to 
Amsterdam and assumes the name, Neman. 
A name reused from a role in The Keeper of 
Traken (1981). Later it was suggested to 
Byrne that this persona should be changed 
to Omega and the writer received tapes of 


n 


The Three Doctors to watch. After viewing 
the tapes Byrne decided that the character 
should come back with more emphasis on 
his downtrodden side. 


Enough of the history lesson, what of the 
character? He is often painted as a simple 
narcissist. But this belies a deeply tragic and 
hard-done-by persona that appeals to the 
sympathy of the viewer. Stephen Thorne’s 
ranting portrayal of Omega in The Three 
Doctors doesn’t help show that side of the 
character. Omega has been driven to the 
edge of sanity by his fate with the role of a 
vengeful deity thrust upon him. By the time 
he reappears in Arc of infinity, Omega is much 
more a victim of circumstance. 


Back to our law of diminishing returns, 
though. Omega’s attempts to 

mould the Gell Guards and 
Ergons in his own imperfect 
image. The oddly formed 
manifestations lack the 
capacity for speech 
and, seemingly devoid i 


of free thought, Pr , 
reflect the mind of , 
their troubled 74 
creator. In Greek . 
mythology 

Hephaestus 

created 

Pandora. 

Aphrodite pa 

made her 

beautiful 


and Hermes | 1. 
gave her the Wy 

power of 
speech. Omega 


wasn’t sO 
generous to _ his 
subjects. His 
speechless creations 
are glove 
puppets; 


mere 


extensions of his own personality. Created 
by his own hand. 


We are social animals. Deprived of company, 
even if it is the company of criminals, our 
mental well-being suffers. Consider how you 
would feel trapped in a confined space with a 
number of criminals and then consider how 
you would be punished if you were in prison. 
They would put you in solitary and deprive 
you of the company of murderers and their 
ilk. We crave company so much that even in 
prison the withdrawal of the company of 
reprobates is considered punishment. 


Most Time Lords live in cities. So it’s fair to 
assume that they are also mostly social 
animals, with perhaps different social norms. 
Set adrift in aeons of isolation, Omega’s 
loneliness is compounded by being deprived 
of even the company of criminals. He 
doesn’t want to take over the cosmos or 
even the world. Much like E.T., he just 
wants to go home. 


The price of survival in the 
antimatter world has _ divorced 
Omega of any corporeal identity. 
Also, can we assume that after 
millennia his character has not 
changed? Even without 
} considering the ability to 
regenerate, had he always 
been such a dominating 
and fearsome figure? If 
we compare Omega to 
other high-ranking 
Time Lords — Borusa 
and Rassilon — then 
perhaps not. Though 
Borusa wasn’t always as 
ruthless and desperate to 
defeat his life expectancy, as 
seen in The Five Doctors, 
Rassilon’s position seems to 
have vacillated between 
saint and sinner. 
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Star Death 


was the first in a trilogy of comic strips by 
Alan Moore. The comic strip sets out the 
events of Omega’s experiments and 
apparent demise. The Black Sun Order send 
their agent Fenris into the past Qqaba. 
There Fenris sets about sabotaging the time- 
travel experiments, and causing Omega’s 
banishment into the black hole universe 
before suffering a similar fate at the hands of 
Rassilon. 


The Infinity Doctors references Qdqaba. 
Lawrence Miles states on his blog (Lawrence 
Miles’ Doctor Who Thing):“Alan Moore’s 
back-up strips were an obvious influence on 
both Marc Platt's view of ye olde Gallifrey and 
my view of its future (Alien Bodies shares 95% 
of its DNA with its closest relative, 4-D War.)” 
Rassilon even weeps for his friend Omega in 
The Virgin Books New Adventures novel 
Lungbarrow by Mark Platt. Whereas, Big 
Finish’s Omega (2003) provides an alternative 
account, and one that names Rassilon as the 
mastermind behind the sabotage and 
downfall of his fellow Time Lord. The Target 
novelisation of Remembrance of the Daleks 
propounds a similar view. Plus, The General 
in Hell Bent mentions how Rassilon started as 
a good man but became corrupted by 
power. 


Generally, gods are surprisingly immobile. So 
they don’t tend to get out much. Usually 
preferring to mete out retribution from 
above. Remote stellar manipulators such as 
the Hand of Omega are just the latest in 
celestial persuasion, allowing the user to 
deliver their wrath in true science-fiction 
style via bleeding edge technology. As the 
name suggests, the Omega Arsenal is where 
forbidden weapons are locked away (The 
Day of the Doctor, 2013). Maybe not all 
Omega’s technological achievements were 
tools designed to benefit the advancement of 
Gallifreyan science. But bad decisions are 
often made with good intentions. And as we 
saw in Remembrance of the Daleks (1988), 
even interstellar manipulators, such as the 
Hand of Omega, can easily destroy whole 
planets in the wrong hands. And in this case 
the Doctor’s. Cast adrift from his own 
society, and even his own universe, this 
more nuanced figure presents something 
unique compared to most of the Doctor’s 
adversaries, such as the Master. 


} Leaving his world dispossesses him of his 


powers and his motivation. Striped of his 
usual motive does he revert to becoming a 
Master-type of character, driven by a desire 
for mischief and mayhem? We already have 


one of those. 


Once outside of his universe, in Arc of Infinity, 
we can see for ourselves. He wanders the 
streets of Amsterdam listening to music and 
watching children. He takes in the simple 
pleasures. As much as you can while being 
pursued by people who want to throw you 
back into an antimatter prison. 


Gallifrey still stands but after millennia away 
there is nobody he 
cared for to welcome 
him home. In the TV | , 
series, despite the | 

protracted lifespans of |\, 
Time Lords, Rassilon’s 


era is considered 
ancient history. So if 
home is where the 


heart is then does this 
count twice as much 
for a Time Lord? 


In Lance Parkin’s The 
Infinity Doctors (1998), j 
published to celebrate Fy 
the 35th anniversary of 
the program, Omega has 
a wife. Big  Finish’s ¥ 
Omega introduces us to 
an institutionalised 
antagonist. He still wants 
to go home. Even though 
he is now on the other \ 
side with a fiancée! He 
has also given up on 
revenge. And _ suffering 
from a guilt complex he 
now wants to make 
amends. He is Pandora, but 
trying to put himself back 
into the box. (Although, Pandora’s box was 
actually a jar.) 


In 1928, the folklorist and scholar Vladimir 
Propp issued a paper on narrative structure 
titled Morphology of the Folktale. Propp 
outlines the basic structure of many folktales 
in a school of thought currently known as 
Formalism. His work outlined many familiar 
components of popular folktales. Among the 
31 functions outlined number || is the rite 
of passage known as departure. In Star Wars 
(1977), Luke leaves the family home to seek 
adventure. Likewise, ] R R Tolkien’s The Lord 
of the Rings has Hobbits leaving the comfort 
of the Shire to fulfil a quest. Like all the best 
villains, Omega is an inversion of an aspect of 
the Doctor. Both the Doctor and Master 
either rejected or were rejected by their 


# 
HOLD! ~*~ 
GO FURTHER AT 


Pay 


society. And in The Three Doctors they both 
want the same thing: To end _ their 
imprisonment either on Earth or in an 
antimatter universe. The Doctor ran away 
and Omega wants to go back. 


Back on Gallifrey, Omega started life as 
Peylix the Time-Plumber (Omega). A Time 
Lord blessed with endless curiosity, but 
burdened with an inauspicious beginning. 
After submitting 


an essay on the possibilities of 
harnessing the power of exploding stars to 
generate the sufficient amounts of power 
needed to allow time travel, Omega’s 
teacher, Luvis mocked and poured scorn on 
his student’s efforts, awarding Peylix the 
lowest possible, and before then never 
awarded, grade: Omega. 


The Infinity Doctors provides some symmetry 
between the Doctor and Omega. In Lance 
Parkin’s novel, the Doctor has barely 
managed to pass his Ph.D. and used this as 
inspiration for his name. Or maybe this is 
commonplace on Gallifrey. Does the Master 
have a Master’s degree? The book also refers 
to the Master as the Magistrate. While, 
Terror of the Autons (1971) notes that the 
Master’s academic achievements might 
surpass the Doctor’s — his degree in cosmic 


science being of a higher class, so this seems 
unlikely. 


Writers urge us to feel sympathy for a 
character by making them victims of 
undeserving fates. We are not asked to feel 
sympathy for Davros, the Rani or the 
Master. Omega, on the other hand, has had 
more than his share of misery and 
disappointment. 


Unfortunately, the persona 
non grata remains too tied 
to his environment to 
keep returning. Allow 
him to return and he 
loses much of his 
motivation and what 
makes him unique. 
Consider the Time War 
and this could be more 
problematic. He 
couldn’t have returned 
while Gallifrey was lost 
and if they were still 
fighting with which side 
would he align? Nev 
Fountain ingenuity 
allowed him to get 
extra mileage out of 
Omega’s attempts to 
break into one world 
from the other. 


A broken mind, 
maybe even a broken 
heart but not broken 
spirited. | Omega’s 
will stayed stronger 
than ever. Imposing 

order through his will on chaos. And yet 
his will, the very thing that saved him, keeps 
him trapped. Everything being equal and 
opposite in the mirror universe means that 
he is not so much a product of his 
environment as his environment is a product 
of him. 


Thrown out of heaven. Lost and alone. A 
vicious and vengeful victim of circumstance 
or perhaps the tragic target of espionage in 
order to remove him from grace. The Time 
Lords didn’t only create their own gods but 
their own demons as well. 


Then again, it has been postulated by some 
physicists that our universe sits inside a black 


hole. So maybe, it’s not such a bad place to 
be after all. 


| Steve Traves 


If you’re a fan of the long-running science 
fiction show Doctor Who, then you know its 
multitude of alien creatures that have graced 
our screens since its premier on November 
23, 1963. We are all familiar with the 
Weeping Angels, the Silence, the Daleks, the 
Cybermen, and since their recent revival, the 
Zygons. But there have been so many other 
monsters and villains in the series that have 
long since been forgotten, swept under the 
rug, mentioned very rarely, or not at all. 
Here’s a small list, in no particular order, of 
some of the most underappreciated villains / 
monsters in Doctor Who. 


I. The Autons. 


What? But | know 


what the Autons 
are. They're the 
mannequins that 
come to life! Yes, 
but they are an 
underappreciated 

villain. Traditionally, 
the Autons 
embodied anything 
plastic (as you may 
recall the Third 
Doctor being 


strangled by a sentient, plastic telephone 
cord), and can only be alive if they are in the 
vicinity of the Nestene Consciousness. The 
writers kept true to this concept in the 
Ninth Doctor adventure, Rose (2005), but 
somehow neglected everything Auton in the 
Pandorica Opens / The Big Bang (2010). Rory 
and the other Roman soldiers weren’t 
referred to as Autons, but rather as Nestene 
Duplicates, and they were alive with the 
Nestene Consciousness nowhere to be seen. 


What we need is a blast from the past. 
Disturbingly blank-faced mannequins running 
amok through the streets of London, with 
another showdown with the Nestene 
Consciousness. 


2. Mondasian Cybermen 
Fans of the 
show know 
about the 
Cybermen — 
the 
emotionless, 
cold 
calculating, 
humanoid 


robots with a guttural, tinny voice. However, 
many aren’t familiar with their original form 
— their very beginning. They first appeared in 
the First Doctor’s last serial, The Tenth Planet 


(1966), and they were creepy nightmare fuel: 
wide circular eyes, wide open mouth, large 
apparatus jutting from their chests, and 
human hands... human hands! The 
Cybermen continued a rather low budget, 
yet extremely cool design right into the 
1980s, but they changed too much when 
they were created by a human male on a 
parallel Earth. Now we have Cybermen that 
appear to be created by Tony Stark himself! 
Since when do Cybermen fly like Iron Man? 
Mondasian Cybermen need to be seen again, 
as it was their beginning, and perhaps they 
still exist out there in the universe, a small 
group who didn’t ‘upgrade.’ 


The originals exuded the best formidable 
presence by far, and are given very little 
attention. | personally think it’s time for a 
showdown between the new Cybermen and 
the Mondasian Cybermen, and the Doctor 
needs to decide which side to assist 
(*cough* Mondasian Cybermen *cough*). 


3. Robots of Death 
Who remembers the evil angel-like robots 


| from the Tenth Doctor episode, Voyage of Alien 
| the Damned (2007)? Well, they were ey 
= Menoptra 


reminiscent 
of the shiny, 
humanoid 
robots in the 
Fourth 
Doctor 
adventure es 
Robots of 
Death (1977). 
These robots 
were made to assist the beings on board the 
sandminer vessel, answering to _ their 
humanoid masters’ needs in their very soft, 
melodic voices, much like Max Capricorn’s 
angels. The robots, however, became rogue 
through the machinations of roboticist Taren 
Capel, and started to kill the sandminer’s 
crew. Sound familiar? Since Capricorn’s 
‘angels’ were destroyed perhaps it’s time for 
these ‘robots of death’ to make a long 
overdue return to the show. 


This may not have completely swayed you, 
but research them, and watch the serial if 


you can. They deserve another 
) appearance... or at least the one that had 
free will. 


4. The Meddling Monk 

The who? Precisely. He isn’t mentioned at all 
now, is he? The Meddling Monk is another 
Time Lord who enjoyed interfering with 
historical events so the changed outcome 


| Doctor 
| along with 


} and Vicki. 
| Zarbi were giant 
| ants with one or |} 


benefits 
him in 
some way. 
When we 
meet him, 
he is trying 
to change 
some 
events with 
the Vikings, 
and of 
course the First Doctor, Vicki, and Steven 
Taylor must thwart his plans to make sure 
history flows as it’s supposed to. At the end, 
the Doctor strands this other Time Lord by 
sabotaging his TARDIS. 


Now, the Doctor promised to come back 
for him, and he does reappear shortly 
afterwards in The Daleks’ Master Plan 
(1965/1966), but that was sometime back so 
isn’t it time for the Monk to make another 
appearance on this show. We need another 
Time Lord antagonist besides the Master. 


5. Menoptra, Zarbi and Wirrn. 
insects. 
The 
and 
appeared 
First 
serial 

lan 


Awesome. 


Zarbi 
in a 


Chesterton, 
Barbara Wright, 
The 


two, stunted | 
centipede-like 
creatures, who 
were 
brainwashed into destroying the planet. They 
once cohabitated with the Menoptra: giant 
moth-like / butterfly-like humanoids. The 
giant ants were interesting, but the 
Menoptra were truly unique with their 
bizarre hand movements, and melodious, 
whispery voices. 


The Wirrn were not from the same episode. 
They were only seen in the Fourth Doctor 
story The Ark in Space (1975). These are 
upright, ant-like creatures who travel in the 
vacuum of space, looking for a place to lay 
their eggs. While the Wirrn in this serial 
died in an explosion, that doesn’t mean that 
others don’t exist elsewhere in the universe. 
It’s only natural that the Doctor should 
come across them again. 


Giant bugs. They just scream science-fiction, 
don’t they? 


6. The Rani 


A true villain who only graced our screens 
twice: once with Colin Baker’s Doctor, and 
again with Sylvester McCoy’s Doctor. She 
did technically appear a third time, but... I’m 
going to skip over discussing the thirtieth 
anniversary special Dimensions in Time, as 
that will lead to a very long, rambling rant 
that no one wants to hear from me. | 
digress. The Rani, as played by Kate O’Mara 
(may she rest in peace) was only to dual with 
the Doctor on screen for two adventures, 
leaving this viewer, and I’m sure many 
others, wanting more. She’s an_ interesting 
villain as she causes trouble, but she never 
means to harm the Doctor in any way, which 
is an interesting trait as most of the Doctor’s 
enemies want nothing more than to harm 
him. 


The Rani and the Doctor had an interesting 
relationship as they too were childhood 
friends back on Gallifrey. It’s time for the 
Rani to return in regeneration, to Doctor 
Who. 


7. Sil 


Who? Sadly, I’m sure 
uttered that question. Sil made his first 


many people just 


| giggle (look it up, it’s very distinct). Since all 


Mj seen this creature did well to try and block 
) him from their memory, but he happened. 


appearance in Vengeance on Varos (1985), 
where his mining company was trying to 
corrupt and make money off that planet. 
He’s a small, reptilian creature who is hell 
bent on making money. He has a high, 
warbling voice, and a very distinct laugh / 


he wants to do is run a business, he could 
very well create an army to help him rule 
over varying planets to make money off of 
them, causing the Doctor to come and try to 
disband the army. Sil could very well rival 
Davros in many ways. He’s a_ greedy, 
manipulative mind, and could become a 
formidable foe. Sil is much underappreciated, 
and he deserves at least another story, and 
one with a new series Doctor. 


8. The Reaper 


interesting Doctor Who villain, but one that is 
surely better left to posterity. 


There are so many villains and creatures that 
have only seen the light of day once or have 
been forgotten, lost within the sands of time, 
and many of them deserve a second chance. 
The eight above — ignore the Kandyman — 
are just a few that | personally believe need 
to come back to our television screens to 
fight, or help, the Doctor once again. 


Now here’s a creature from the new series 
that only appeared once in the Ninth Doctor 
adventure, father’s Day (2005). These 
creatures appear when a paradox occurs, 
like when Rose’s father was alive when he 
shouldn’t have been. Considering all the 
mischief the Doctor gets into — re-writing 
history and all — shouldn’t there be more 
paradoxes out there? For instance, shouldn’t 
a Doctor meeting another Doctor cause a 
paradox? | believe the Reaper should be seen 
a bit more, and if not seen, then at least 
mentioned more often, as paradoxes must 
occur frequently throughout a _ universe 
shaped by the Doctor’s intervention. 


| Jessica Chaleff 
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9. The Kandyman. 

This is a bonus. He’s not really a formidable 
villain, but he’s an ‘interesting’ creature, one 
that has created quite the impression. There | 

were many odd happenings in the Seventh 
Doctor serial The Happiness Patrol (1988), 
like the patrol itself and the TARDIS getting 
painting a light pink color, but the Kandyman 
certainly stood out. I’m sure many who have 


It's a giant, robotic-like ‘humanoid’ who is 
made entirely out of candy, with a very high- 
pitched voice. Thank goodness he was 
destroyed in that serial as this is one 
creature | do not want to return. He’s an “@ 


‘An Evening With. Matthew Waterho 


an 


— years ago ads were placed in 
London’s gay press inviting Doctor Who fans 
to come along to the first of what would 
become a regular LGBT fan meet up. Over 
twenty years later that group The 
Sisterhood of Karn — is not only still going 
strong but still at the same 

venue. 


The King’s Arms is, in fact, 
something of a London 
landmark — well known on 
Soho’s gay scene for the 
Rainbow flag it proudly 
flies outside. Inside, it’s 
very much the classic old 
London boozer, with cozy 
corners and_ friendly 
nooks. 


The Sisterhood fit with the 
friendly vibe very well, 
welcoming newcomers 
with the time-honoured 
chant of ‘Sacred Fire, 
Sacred Flame”. 


Although the group _ is 

relatively small for a fan | 

meet-up (around 30), 

has a reputation for attracting some big 
name guests to its intimate Q&As. Louise 
Jameson and Peter Miles are two previous 
Who alumni who have graced their monthly 
meetings. 


This October, it was the turn of Matthew 
Waterhouse to come out and play and the 
event turned out to be especially popular. 


When | say it was standing room only, that’s 
no exaggeration. 


I'd never seen Matthew speak before but | 
wasn’t disappointed. He turned out to be a 
natural raconteur — self-depreciating and 
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MATTHEW WATERHOUSE 


The Sisterhood of Karn - the London group for 
LGBT Doctor Who fans - present an evening with 


perhaps even one that he isn’t...! 


ENTRY £5.90 


serious in equal measure, with a dry wit that 
had the room howling. 


For the event, Matthew had chosen to give a 
live commentary to his first and last Who 
appearances in Full Circle (1980) and 
Earthshock (1982). He also took time out to 
talk about his novels and Dark Shadows — the 
Big Finish audio series in which he stars. 


Matthew Waterhouse. Matthew will be performing 
live commentary on episodes that he is in, and 


SATURDAY 22nd OCTOBER 7.30PM 
THE KINGS ARMS (UPSTAIRS BAR) - SOHO 
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However, this was no [ay 

run Q&A. The wine was flowing and pretty 

quickly the evening evolved into lots of 

laughs and shooting the breeze. Sadly, | had 

to leave after a couple of hours but | got the 

impression that the party was only just 
warming up. 


So what did | learn? 
That Matthew 
supplied the 
voiceover for the 
infamous claymation 
spoof Episode 5 of 
Earthshock. That Tom 
Baker didn’t actually 
tell him to “f-off at 
their first meeting. 
That he’s a huge fan 
of classic TV. That 


- 


Beryl Reed was 
Ss. adorable (did we 
a5 Le ever doubt it). And 


that Adric’s famous 
pyjamas were 
probably designed to 


w) show off his tight 

NEW DATE! buns! Probably. 
There was more. 

Much of it 


wonderfully scurrilous and unprintable. So I'll 
leave with a couple of comments. Dark 
Shadows — the audio and TV series — is 
definitely a show worth hunting out. And, if 
you’re gay, in London, and feel your Who-o 
meter running on empty then the Sisterhood 
are sure to give you a warm, Sacred Flame 
welcome. 


| Paula Hammond 
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TERMINUS THROUGH TO 
WARRIORS OF THE DEEP 


Blimey: just look at that article title. Show 
me two stories more likely to make a fan go 
“Oh. Meh.” than these. 


Actually, no, don’t worry, I’ve got two for 
you: The Dominators and Arc of Infinity, two 
stories that will also be reviewed in this 
issue’s column. We’re at that stage with the 
novelisations now where | feel | must surely 
be some sort of sadistic glutton for 
punishment: there is surely no other excuse. 


| skipped ahead slightly last time in order to 
review The Five Doctors, so now need to pop 
back a couple of books to get back up to 
speed. Don’t fret though: chronology isn’t 
the Target range’s forte either, as evidenced 
by the fact we get part two of the Black 
Guardian trilogy before the first tale, which 
must have been confusing for any readers at 
the time. It certainly was for me, if only 
because the writers don’t seem to have any 
real idea how motivated Turlough is in his 
quest to kill the Doctor. Still, second things 
first: Terminus. This is Terminus. 


Adapted by 

NOCTOR ~ |Stephen Gallagher 

SOK = a Lf ORK from his own 

\ \ WV 7 [ () )// | script, under the 

\ PUSS’) seudonym John 
P Y 


Lydecker as was 
also the case with 


~ TERMINUS — 


JOHN LYDECKER 


a7 Warriors’ Gate, 
i Terminus is not a 
story with the 
best of 


reputations. _ It’s 
saddled with some 
rather drab and 
uninspiring set 
design (which, in 
all fairness, fits the script perfectly), some 


direction which is likewise (which... doesn’t), 
and a musical score people seem to hate 
(though it’s not as bad as people claim, so far 
as I’m concerned). Oh, and Nyssa gets her 
kit off near the end. 


Despite all of this, the story is surprisingly 
complex, something which comes out in the 
book, which is able to tighten up the action 
and pacing and give us some time to really 
explore how Nyssa is feeling in the story, 
pre-illness, whilst unwell, and afterwards. It 
helps us buy her decision to stay at the end, 


** Taken an episode a night, 


Arc is just about watchable 
without wishing to do 
something more exciting like 
darn a sock between scene 
changes. 


and gives the story a much-needed hook for 
us to latch onto. This feels odd to say, as 
you’d think a tale with the Big Bang and its 
inception would be really engaging, but it 
lacks the focus that it really needs, lost 
instead in tales of power-struggles and 
squabbles with workers, the Garm and its 
ability to talk near the end for no real reason 
other than the script demands it (always a 
lazy plot device), and, of course, Leprosy. I’m 
not the first, nor will | be the last, to say 
how badly it’s handled here in this story: 
crass and offensive? You bet. Just imagine 
they treated something like AIDS in this way. 
It’s almost unbelievable it was seen as fair 
game; everyone should have known better. 


If one can put this 
aside though (it’s 
not easy to), the 
story is okay. Not 


a patch on 

Warriors’ Gate, ARC OF INFINITY 
either on screen or TERRANCE DICKS 

as a book, but “a ey 
maybe worth a a 8 
read and re- 4 f ' 
evaluation > if 
sometime in the 

future. 


I’m not sure the 


same can be said 
about Arc of Infinity, adapted by Terrance 
Dicks here from Johnny Byrne’s original 
scripts. Arc is one of the very oddest stories 
the original series ever gave us, being a tale 
that somehow manages to be unbelievably 
bland without being the worst of the worst. 
Much like Terminus, you’d think there is 
enough to make it worthwhile: Omega! 
Tegan’s return! Amsterdam! Colin Baker! 
But... no. It’s dull, and yet not as dull as 
something like The Sensorites. Badly written, 
but not a patch on something like Timelash. 
Heck, even the cliché of having the Doctor’s 
old friend be the bad guy feels less irritating 
and more expected in it. It’s as if it is so 
apathetic, it can’t even be bothered to be the 
worst tale out there. It’s so mediocre, it isn’t 
even notably the most mediocre or best 
example of mediocrity out there. It’s the 
Doctor Who equivalent of the colour beige, 
although even that colour gets a thumbs-up 
from some quarters. Remarkably, Dicks is 
able to capture that very beige essence and 
write a book as uninspiring and forgettable 
as the original TV version. It’s also a strong 
contender for worst book cover the range 
ever got. 


Taken an episode a night, Arc is just about 
watchable without wishing to do something 


more exciting like darn a sock between 
scene changes. Read in small chunks, the 
novelisation fares likewise. I’ve little more to 
really say on it though, which maybe says it 
all. Stick that in your biodata and smoke it. 


If | hadn’t already 
covered it, next up 
would have been 


Q 


The Five Doctors, 

which would only 

MAWDRYN UNDEAD [2ve made the 
PETER GRIMWADE Turlough continuity 


situation more 
confused. First up 
he’s evil and a 
)/) wannabe murderer, 
next he’s a pal, and 
then we go right 
back to the start 
with Mawdryn 


Undead, adapted by 
Peter Grimwade from his own script. Long- 
time readers of this column (do | have any 
long-term readers? Do | have any readers? 
Hello, if so!) will recall that | wasn’t keen on 
the novelisation of Time-Flight, and that’s 
putting it politely, so | wasn’t exactly jumping 
for joy when this one popped up. Thankfully, 
it proves to be an altogether better affair 
(not difficult to pull off, but I’m thankful all 
the same). 


Grimwade has a clear liking for Turlough, 
making him far more tortured and trapped 
here than we got an impression of on 
screen, and making his hasty deal with the 
Black Guardian feel all the more regrettable. 
This does flag up the aforementioned 
inconsistency with how Turlough is written, 
though. Here, he is pushed into a corner and 
has to fight and sneak and plot against the 
Doctor against his will and own desire and 
recognition that the Doctor is actually a 
good man. There is an implication in this 
novelisation that Turlough is then fully 
brainwashed, but by the time we reach 
Enlightenment this has gone, and Terminus 
paints him to be more villain than reluctant. 
It’s a shame as it somewhat mutes the 
character, which is arguably better in theory 
than in practice, but here we are. 


Back to the book in hand, Grimwade gives 
us a good telling of a rather complicated 
script, and two distinct but equally 
recognizable versions of the Brigadier. Say 
what | like about Time-Flight, that alone is 
quite a tricky thing to pull off, and he does it 
very well indeed so credit where credit is 


due should be afforded to him (though he |» 


loses a point for trying to compare the Brig 
to Captain Stapley. Nice try, but no). All in 
all, this is actually a pretty good writing up of 
a not bad story. It is nothing compared to 
what comes next (or third but... well, you 
know what | mean) in the Black Guardian 
Trilogy though. 


First up though, 
we get a couple of 
stories linked to 
one another that 
are actually 
published in the 
correct 
chronological 
order, shock of 
shocks. Slithering 
its way onto the 
to-read pile is 
Kinda and then 
Snakedance, both 
novelisations 
written by 
Terrance Dicks again, adapted from 
Christopher Bailey’s scripts this time. Known 
for being richly layered, symbolism-laden, 
well-acted and played out scripts, the 
transition from screen to page was never 
going to be an easy one, especially in the 
case of Kinda. On screen, much of the 
atmosphere is created from some 
wonderfully tense and effective direction by 
Peter ‘Captain Stapley’ Grimwade, which 
makes that perfect combination of great 
screen, great direction sing. | don’t care if 
the rubber snake is clearly a rubber snake, 
or the jungle set clearly crammed into a 
studio, | adore Kinda, and reading the book 
reminded me of this. At first. And then | 
realized that what | was actually enjoying was 
my memory of a very good TV show with 
some lovely lines in there, and not a rather 
bland adaptation of it which lacks heart. This 
really is little more than a he said/she said 
adaptation, clearly using the camera script 
for inspiration, and 
it just doesn’t 
work, which is a 
crying shame. It 
also. makes the 
bits of padding 
that just scream of 
i) having been 
inserted by Eric 
Saward stand out 
gall the more, such 
as a rather useless 
scene where our 
wi heroes plan to do 
something... and 


ce) 
= 
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then don’t, a sign of an under-running script 
if nothing else. 


A disappointment, then. 


Snakedance fares far better, being a more 
linear script but a very clever one still, 
emphasizing the time gone since Kinda by 
making this all about how people remember 
what the Mara was as if it’s a long-distant 
memory from days gone by, getting bits of 
the mythos wrong and parts of it 
exaggerated or underplayed. It uses the time 
-travel aspect of Doctor Who very smartly, in 
a way not really done before in the show on 
screen up until this point, and not really 
done again in the show on screen until 
Steven Moffat pops up as a writer for it. 


Dicks’ prose still lacks the juice Bailey’s 
script had, and the ending with its still points 
and ceremonies remains a little clunky and 
quick, but it’s a better result, a better 
novelisation, and a better read than _ its 
predecessor, though neither compare well 
to their televisual counterparts. 


It's time to go 
back to Black 
though now as we 
have Enlightenment 


awaiting us, 
novelised by 
Ears —gOlere ENLIGHTENMENT 
from her own 
scripts. As with 
Kinda, I’ve always 


seen Enlightenment 
as a really solid, 
well-written, 
brilliantly cast and 
well-directed 
story on screen, 
and | am pleased 
to say that the novelisation is likewise 
wonderful. Quite simply, this is one of my 
favourite novelisations in the entire run so 
far. Clegg proves herself to be a very good 
prose writer and makes her already strong 
script fit perfectly onto the page. Everything 
sings, from the dialogue to the pacing to the 
perfectly written takes of the Doctor and 
Tegan, and the Eternals prove to be both a 
great idea and great characters, especially 
Striker and Mariner. Better still, the ending 
fares a lot better here than it does on 
screen. 
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Is it still rushed? A little, and that’s a real 
shame as the story deserves better, but we 


get a greater insight here into Turlough’s 
thought processes and deliberations, not to 
mention his temptations and thoughts on the 
Doctor. | really cannot praise this book 


enough. 


’'m not sure the 
') same can really be 
| said of The 
Dominators, the 
penultimate 

novelisation in this 
run. Written by 
lan Marter from 
the pseudonym- 
tastic scripts by 
{‘Norman Ashby’, 
"Marter has a 
Ee tricky task ahead 
“jof him: take a 
story panned by 
many, which even 
the production team hated, and try to make 
it a worthwhile read. For the most part, he 
succeeds. The Dominators are far nastier 
and threatening here than their shoulder pad 
adorned on-screen variants, and the Dulcians 
have more emotions than simply sleepy, 
passive or passive through lack of sleep. It 
doesn’t entirely fit in with how the Dulcians 
are actually meant to be or how their 
society is portrayed, but it makes for more 
entertaining set of supporting characters, so 
we can be thankful for that. Marter certainly 
tries to up the pace and danger levels, 
attempting to make the Quarks more 
threatening and the confrontations tenser, 
but in the end we still have the oh-so-awful 
Quarks defeated by some rocks, endless 


bickering between 
the Dominators, 
and a rather limp 
conclusion. It is no 
doubt telling that | 
had in actual fact 
watched The 
Dominators only a 
couple of months 
prior to reading 
the _novelisation, 
and even | 
couldn’t actually 
remember how it 
finished or what 
the Dominators’ actual plan was. Then again, 
| am one of those few people who don’t hate 
it, and despite being relatively unenthusiastic 
about the book, it’s not like | didn’t read it in 
one sitting, or find myself thinking that the 
story isn’t actually all that bad, and that the 
Quarks could be done on screen now and 
work well. 


A rather pale novelisation then, but not the 
worse and more entertaining than Arc 
proved itself to be. And then we reach the 
final one in this run, Warriors of the Deep. 


Oh boy. Where to begin? Should | mention 
the very boring script? The waste of two 
returning foes? The suddenly created 
continuity that never existed before now? 
The complete lack of danger or threat or 
pace instilled into proceedings by the 
dialogue? (My favourite part comes at the 
end where the Doctor is told he cannot 
possibly use a computer, only to be told 
literally one line later “Oh, 


|” 


very well”. 


Blimey.) This is the nadir of bad scripts, 
poorly told. 


Written, again, by Arc’s Johnny Byrne and 
adapted once more by Dicks, it’s Dicks that 
saves things. | think it’s fair to say that he 
isn’t all that keen on the script, but is keen 
on the two stories he script edited featuring 
the Sea Devils and Silurians, or whatever 
names we’re giving them today. He peppers 
his novel with references to those stories 
and tries his very best to make Byrne’s very 


} flat and dull characterizations better. He fails 


a lot of the time, but without a top-to-toe 
rewrite, I’m not sure what he could have 
done. 


Oh, and the infamous Hexachromite Gas 
moment? It’s even worse when written 
down, being so painfully obvious signposting 
that it makes you resentful you’ve another 
100 pages left to read after it’s mentioned. 
Add to this a truly bewildering start, where 
around nine supporting characters are 
introduced by the end of page 10, and the 
Doctor moaning that humans are sick and 
wrong for wanting to take revenge upon the 
invading sea monsters that have literally 
threatened war and massacred half of their 
friends... well, it’s a mess. Oh, Dicks makes 
things like Maddox better by actually, 
y know, making them clear, something never 
afforded on screen, and he tries to make the 
Myrka a threat and the cliffhanger to Part 
One not... crap, but never has a story had a 
more appropriate final line than we get here. 


There should have been another way? Well, 
quite. 
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SCHOLAR’ 
BY JEREMY Renny 


File Under — Media: 
Doctor Who as Transmedia 


Welcome to the third issue of ‘The Doctor 
Who Scholar,’ where we discuss and review 
academic research on, about, and including 
Doctor Who. In each issue we look at 
scholarly research from academics 
determined to understand Doctor Who, and 
how the program has changed — and 
continues to change — the worlds of fandom, 
politics, media, race, gender and beyond. In 
this issue, we will examine how digital 
interactivity in the revived series has even 
more successfully allowed producers the 
ability to enhance the audience experience. 


Interactivity and cross-media stories can be 
used (and, in the case of post-2005 Who, 


have been used) to enhance the 
entertainment experience and expand 
merchandise and branding to an 


astronomical scale. In the study “Doctor Who 
and the Convergence of Media: A Case Study 
in ‘Transmedia Storytelling,” Neil Perryman 
(2008), Senior Lecturer in Video and New 
Media at the University of Sunderland, uses 
the Doctor Who franchise as a case study to 
analyze transmedia storytelling, in order to 
answer the question, how does transmedia 
storytelling affect the entertainment 
experience for audiences? 


According to Henry Jenkins (2006) of the 
MIT Technology Review, — transmedia 
storytelling is a method of providing a new 


aesthetic to media. Through the 
interconnection of technology and media 
content, audiences are encouraged to 


participate in a narrative by tracking down 
elements of a meta-narrative across a variety 
of media channels. Jenkins (2006) sees this as 
a method of using the technological 
infrastructure to collaborate and produce co 
-created content, rather than adaptation of 
redundant content, which offers new 
perspectives. Jenkins (2008) focuses on a 


variety of science-fiction entities, whereas 
Perryman (2008) narrows his view to Doctor 
Who, due to its success and history. Here, he 
sees transmedia storytelling as a means for 
the creation of a “richer entertainment 
experience” (p. 22). 


Perryman (2008) cites Mark Thompson 
(2007), BBC Director General 2004-2012, 
who claims Doctor Who is the BBC's most 
successful attempt at implementing 
transmedia storytelling - something he finds 
both “creatively inspiring and 
liberating” (p.22). This tradition of multimedia 
storytelling is nothing new. The year after the 


program had been canceled, with the 
development of the New Adventures book 
series. These novels took over the television 
stories, continuing where the televised 
narrative left off. Further, audiences were 
encouraged to participate in the narrative 
through open submissions and novelizations 
of fan-produced videos. A meta-narrative 
developed, due to a greater acceptance for 
narrative risk and authorial collaboration, 
which allowed each book to build on the last, 
and for New Adventure characters to spin off 
into their own book and audio drama series 
(Perryman, 2008). 


** Doctor Who is the BBC's most successful attempt at 
implementing transmedia storytelling - something he finds 


both creatively inspiring and liberating. 


television program aired, the 1964 Doctor 
Who Annual included comic strips and prose 
featuring characters from the program. In 
1965 and 1979 two Dalek spin-offs featured 
the key villains in their own print annuals. 
Between 1973 and 1991, novelizations of the 
television programs were being produced, 
with “additive comprehension” for audiences 
in the form of new scenes and correction of 
television errors in the prose format 
(Perryman, 2008, p. 22). Still, throughout this 
time, little or no collaboration was occurring 
between the BBC television programmers 
and book publishers. The character of the 
Doctor, as he appeared in text, had a 
different attitude; characteristics that 
appeared in prose were often different than 
those on the televised program; and the Dr. 
Who films were a complete retelling of the 
original televised stories they were based on. 
A true culture of media convergence 
occurred in 1989, after the television 


When the BBC began making efforts to bring 
back Doctor Who in a visual medium, true 
transmedia interaction and metanarrative 
began. The BBC offered the first ever 
webcast drama serial through “Doctor Who: 
Death to Time,’ quickly expanding web- 
based content beyond the promotional. By 
the time the regular series had returned to 
television screens, Doctor Who had an online 
presence which included promotional video, 
interviews, documentaries, podcast 
commentaries, and TARDISodes (a weekly 
webseries which offered added video 
content, and a _ richer entertainment 
experience, with stories directly linked to 
the weekly televised episodes) (Perryman, 
2008). 


The return of Doctor Who was one which had 
moved beyond dormant storytelling, into a 
world which required on-demand television 
and more widely available content. Now, the 


story was being released in books, on CDs, 
radio, comics and the web — expanding 
across audiences and media channels. Russell 
T. Davies, the program’s lead writer during 
the 2005 return, noted that “this is a show 
now owned by its fans” (as cited in 
Perryman, 2008, p. 24). Davies supported this 
ownership by providing fans with a meta- 
narrative spread across repeated memes in 
the television program, metastasizing online 
with information about organizations 
represented on the televised episodes, 
interactive episodes which allowed fans to 
choose the outcome of the program, and 
mini-episodes that provided additional 
content and backstory to audiences. 


The ongoing success of Doctor Who, as we 
have already discussed in this series, 
demonstrates that it is an 
appropriate case 

study for 
analyzing 
media. 

As an 
artifact 


transmedia study, however, there are some 
significant limitations. As Perryman (2008) 
points out, the BBC is a public service, which 
means it cannot create integrated narrative 
that is over-arching and interdependent — 
particularly if this affects the viewing 
experience of a public that may choose to 
only view the televised episodes. Technology, 
at the time of Perryman’s (2008) study, also 
showed limited use of mobile devices for 
accessing media. For this reason, mini- 
episodes didn’t perform well on mobile 
devices, despite their significant success via 
the internet. As mobile devices are now 
regularly used to access such media, this 
outcome may change in the future. 


Still, Perryman (2008) found that Doctor Who 
as television program was only a fraction of 
the larger media landscape created around it. 
Perryman (2008) is able to see that 
expanded availability, radio programs, comic 
books, novelizations and other multimedia 
narratives, mini-episodes, video blogs, meta- 
websites, podcast commentaries, interactive 
and customizable adventures, memes, and 
spin-off television programs, all provide a 
greater, intertextual narrative, — which 
increases the complexity and value of the 
program, as well as ensuring gains, retention 
and influence on audiences 

(Perryman 
2008). 


Perryman’s (2008) work is vital for 
understanding transmedia, as it relates to 
Doctor Who, but it is by no means the only 
source of research into this field. Using the 
Doctor Who spin-off, Torchwood, as an artifact 
for examination, Professor Matt Hills (2012) 
of Prifysgol Aberystwyth University adds to 
this conversation. Hills (2012) claims that 
media tie-ins (such as books and audios) do 
not necessarily fit into the definition of 
transmedia storytelling — since they are not 
interconnected with the program — but can 
be used to further develop the narrative 
outside “canonical” stories, can function as a 
means for calming negative fan commentary, 
and can respond directly to criticism for the 
program itself. Professor Hills has also 
examined audiences and fandom, often 
through the lens of digital culture, as they 
relate to cult programming like Doctor Who. 
In that way, his research crosses over with 
Paul Booth’s 2013 paper, “The Changing Face 
of Doctor Who Fandom: New Fans, New 
Technologies, Old Practices?”, which Booth 
wrote with DePaul University alumnus, Peter 
Kelly (for a thorough examination of that 
text, see the first installment of The Doctor 
Who Scholar). As we delve further to file 
under — fandom, we'll examine more of Hills’ 
work. 


Interestingly, transmedia is an area of study 
that often merges with fan studies, 
particularly when the consideration of fan 
creations related to the text (and fan 
creations that change the official text) are 
brought under examination. As we continue 
to examine the scholarly research on Doctor 
Who, transmedia and fan interaction with 
Doctor Who will continue to pop up. We will 
return to this subject in future columns to 
see how other scholars and academics 
approach these ideas. Next time, however, 
we will file under ‘politics’, in order to see 
how some scholarly texts have examined the 
political themes that may or may not be part 
of the narrative within Doctor Who. 
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Greetings once again fellow Whovians, if | 
haven’t scared you off from building your 
own prop in the last issue, in this issue we'll 
be covering another aspect of the Dalek 
build. 


| deliberately started these articles with the 
dome, only to give the potential builders an 
insight into working with fibre glass. Having 
spoken to other builders and read some of 
their build diaries, fibre glassing was the one 
thing that put people off. | hope in some 
small way I’ve alleviated some of that fear, if | 
have then job done. Remember give it a try, 
if you balls it up, so what, try again. Most 
cases you'll surprise yourself and treat 
yourself to a cookie when you succeed. 


For the rest of these articles I’m going to 
start at the fender and work up. Most people 
start there as it gives you somewhere to 
stack the parts up as you complete them. 


First let’s quickly run through the anatomy of 
a Dalek. 


The Dalek fender can be thought of as a 
dodgem cars thick rubber dumper. On the 
classic Dalek it was a simple design, used to 
cover the castor wheels under the Dalek. 
The design didn’t change much from the 
William Hartnell era up to the Colin Baker 
years. The exception being the invasion 
Daleks where a larger fender was added for 
ease of moving round the streets of London 
and of course the movie Daleks for the same 
reason. 


The main change in the classic era was the 
arrival of white imperial Daleks, which were 
introduced in the Colin Baker and Sylvester 
McCoy time. But the biggest design change 
happened in the 2005 relaunch Dalek 
version. 


On top of the fender sits the multi panelled 
skirt on to which the 56 hemispheres are 
fitted. 


The shoulder section sits on top of the skirt 
and contains the arm and the all-important 
exterminator, or as | like to call the potential 
teenager remover, as well as the slats 


Cowel 


2005 Version only 


Arm 


Gun box covers 


2005 Version only 


Skirt 


Hemispheres 


Eye stalk 


Dome lights 


Dome 


Neck bin and 
rings 


Exterminator gun 


Shoulder section 


Fender 


depending on which design you are building. 


The neck section is where the human 
operator would look through. Between the 
three neck rings mesh was used to hide the 
actor within. 


Then the dome and eye sit on top of the 
neck. During the initial filming it was realised 
that the audience wouldn’t know which 
Dalek was talking. So to overcome this 
flashing lights where fitted to the tops of the 
domes. In the first episode this was a simple 
lamp with a ping pong ball covering it. In 
later episodes different light arrangements 
were used. 


So let’s consider the fender section and what 


decisions you need to be thinking about. The 
fender is where the wheels are fitted, so if 
you’re not planning to make it remote 
controlled, and wish to sit in it then you will 
need to either to use your legs to move it or 
fit wheelchair motors to enable it to move. 


Now I’m 6ft 2 and | can honestly say there 
isn't a lot of room in there once sat down. If 
| tried to move it with my legs | wouldn’t be 
trundling for long. So in mine I’ve decided to 
fit wheelchair motors. How you wish to 
move the Dalek around is a decision that 
you really need to make at the beginning. 


The simplest design and the one that the 
BBC used in the original series was to use 
castors fitted under the fender base. The 


The simplest design and the one that the 
BBC used in the original series was to use 


castors fitted under the fender base. The , 
remainder of the base was then cut out so 
the operators could then propel the Dalek 
around using their legs. 


This method is fine if you wish to show off 
your build on nice flat surfaces, like a TV 
studio. However if you wish to cover 
rougher ground then larger wheels will be 
needed. Try pushing a loaded shopping 


trolley on tarmac roads and you’ll soon get | 


what | mean. If you can find one without 
dodgy wheels of course. 


Whether you mount them direct on to the 
base board or use a frame as above, the size 
and thickness of the wheels will determine 
the terrain you'll be able to cover. 


If like me you want to go down the 
wheelchair method, then there are two 
methods normally used by builders. The 
easiest method is to take a wheelchair, chop 
off the bits you don’t need and build around 
it. At this point | should point out that you 
will need to ensure you don’t take away the 
structural strength from the frame. You are 
going to sit a fairly heavy Dalek on it. And if 
you’re sitting in it then you'll need to take 


that weight into account as well. Cut 
carefully and remove only what you have to. 


The other option is to do away with the 
whole chair and just strip off the motors and 
associated electrics. 


Once the motors and wiring are removed a 
purpose-built frame is made to support the 
Dalek, motors and batteries. 


|) So which way to go will depend in many 
| cases on how much you have got to spend | 
and in a lot of cases the design of Dalek you | 
are planning to build. The movie Dalek and | 


Daleks on bigger fenders when they made 
Dalek Invasion of Earth (1964) for a reason. 


So you’ve decided on your Dalek’s era and 
on how it’s going to get around. It’s time to 
build that fender. 


At this point it’s fair to point out that when 
you’re out and about the chances are you'll 
bump the fender. 


Daleks do not go through standard 
doorways, well not in the UK anyway. 
Therefore most of the time you will need to 
break the Dalek down into pieces to get it 
into places. 


The fender is going to be one of the larger 
pieces when it’s disassembled and will have 
all the other bits sat on top of it. Chip board 
and MDF are NOT suitable materials for this 
part. You'll look really silly when it gives up, 


> and you'll end up sitting there like a melon if 


you use them. 


On the classic design the fender is basically a 
shaped board clad with rubber to hide the 
wheels below. The shape of the base is cut 
out and the wheels fitted to obtain the 
height the base will sit from the floor. 


The edges are then strengthened to produce 
the basic shape. 


the 2005 relaunch Dalek have fenders ideally [77 


suited to motors being installed. The classic 
designs not so much. 


But why, | hear you ask, am | banging on 
about wheels in so much depth? 


Well for one thing when you’re chasing a 
group of potential teenagers to exterminate 
it becomes embarrassing if you get stuck on 
some grass. And when you’re on the edge of 
global domination and you encounter a stone 
on the road and come to a dead stop it 
might look a bit bad. 


So while you’re deciding on which era Dalek 
you wish to build, give some real 
consideration to how it’s going to get 
around. And remember the BBC stuck their 


The side panels should be clear of the 
ground. When the fender is then clad in 
rubber it will enable the lower end of the 
rubber to remain flexible. 


You will need to bear in mind ground 
clearance will depend on the terrain over 
which you are aiming to travel. 


Thin flexible rubber is laid round the lower 
edge of the fender and either glued in place, 
stapled or tacked on. 


The upper edge can then either be painted 
or rubber clad. If you choose to the paint 
option the edge will need to be built up as if 
it has been clad before painting. It is then 
either painted using rubber effect paint or 
painted black. 


down parallel | 


To stick rubber to rubber the best glue to or nailed on. 

use is vulcanising rubber solution. Anyone 

who has ridden a bicycle will have used this To strengthen the joints and to make the 
to stick puncture pads onto the inner tube. fender more durable the inner joints are 


Either that or you can tack the rubber in 
place as before. The tacks would then need 
to be painted out to hide them. 


The lower flexible rubber will allow your 
Dalek to glide over stones and obstacles 
without damaging the fender. 


Unfortunately this little fact was totally |W 
missed by the BBC because when they | 
redesigned it in 2005, yep, you guessed it, it’s | 
a solid fender. Great for travelling across |) 


studio floors but not so good for where reinforced fibre glass. 
most builders end up showing off their 


Daleks. 


Once everything has set the fender should 
be good and strong. 


In keeping with the more industrial feel of 

the new design the fender was beefed up Although | really don’t recommend Dalek 
similar to the movie Dalek and made to look fender surfing as above but you get the idea. 
like solid plate riveted on. Fortunately due to 

the wider profile of the fender enables the The finished fender is then smoothed off 
wheels to be hidden while still being a using Bondo or wood filler before coating in 
suitable distance from the ground. rubber effect spray or paint to produce the 


Like the Genesis design the profile is cut out [J 
of a single board. 


The edge 


then comes 


out at 45° 
before 


dropping 


finished result. 


Whichever era you have decided to build, 
NH) your Dalek should now have a platform on 
which to stand. And, more importantly, gives 
you a way to move it around as you build it. 
And once you’ve finished your fender it’s 
time for a cuppa and more of them Cornish 
By | cookies you had left over from building your 
: _a dome. See, you knew there was a reason | 

I) started with that didn’t you. 


| Dave Etches 


The Massacre is not a story with which | am 
overly familiar. I’ve listened to the audio and 
watched a reconstruction, but | have never 
paid too much attention to the story. This is 
a trait | have in common with a lot of Doctor 
Who fans given the lowly placing of the story 
in Doctor Who Magazine polls. 


However, after reading this immaculately 
researched critical study, | intend to return 
to the story and view / listen to it again with 
a fresh perspective. Cooray Smith has 
examined the story from a multitude of 
angles with particular attention paid to 
comparing established historical detail with 
the detail in the scripts. He identifies the key 
real life characters in the story and discusses 
the real events and compares them to the 
events of the story. He follows this by 
looking at how religion played a role in the 
historical events and how this is depicted 
within the storyline. All this is explored 
within the first half of the book and is does 
so with an authoritative and succinct voice. 
Out of all the historical adventures during 
the early years of the series, The Massacre is 
based squarely on real-life events and the 
book sheds light on how this is reflected in 
the script. 


The book also explores the controversy of 
who actually wrote the script, again 
something | was not overly familiar with. As 


THE BLACK ARCHIVES 
THE MASSACRE REVIEWED 


primary resources such as _ production 
paperwork or draft scripts are not available, 
Cooray Smith has pieced together a trail of 
events through secondary resources such as 
interviews. Part of this exploration is a solid 
comparison of the televised story and the 


Target adaptation where the author 
demonstrates where the two versions 
dovetail and diverge, revealing another 


piece of a complex production jigsaw which 
also juggled difficulties around William 


Hartnell and a fluid behind the scenes % Fes 


team. 


To round off the book the author 
examines the thorny problem of Dodo 
(who joins the TARDIS crew in the final 
moments of the story) and offers some 
reasoned and balanced arguments for 
why she probably isn’t related to Anne 
Chaplet but did break the mould when it 
came to companions. Further chapters 

ask “what is the proper title of this 

adventure?” and what was going wrong 

with the ratings during this period. The final 
chapter contextualises The Massacre’s place 
in the range of historical adventures seen in 
the early days of the programme and why 
this type of story fell from favour with both 
audiences and production crew. 


This is so well researched and presented 
that | cannot fault the book; and any 
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exploration of a Doctor Who story 

which makes one want to re-watch the story 
must surely speak for itself. An essential 
purchase, it will make you change your mind 
about a maligned and misunderstood story. 
Need I| say more? 


| Andrew Screen 
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MAT 9 ALL THE FUSS ABOUT? 


I’ve long been of the view that more needs 
to be said about the rise of independent 


publishing houses and their role in 
supporting up-and-coming writers. FBS 
Publishing is one such example. In 


Whotopia 29 | had the pleasure of 
reviewing one of FBS Publishing’s latest 
ventures, a new Doctor Who guide entitled 
What’s All The Fuss About...? by Will 
Hadcroft and lan Wheeler. 


Will’s and lan’s book treads a familiar 
path in an original and well-considered 
way, introducing the series through a 
sequence of highly-digestible portraits 
of the Doctor’s various selves. In this [ 
way, the reader is able to dip in and 
out of the programme’s history, 
enjoying a potted history of each 
incarnation, and tucking into a very 
handy list of recommended stories, 
too. 


This issue we have the pleasure of 
speaking to the team behind What’s All 
The Fuss About...?, lan Wheeler, and 
Will Hadcroft. 


lan’s credentials as a writer go back 
nearly as far as his involvement in 
fandom. Currently co-editor of the 
Doctor Who Appreciation Society’s new 
fiction-focused = online _ publication 
Cosmic Masque, lan has guest edited the 
Society’s long-running fanzine Celestial 
Toyroom, held the position of Society 
Coordinator, and contributed to a ® 
wide range of fan productions including 
Whotopia. 


Whotopia: Hello Ian, it’s very good 
to have you with us. You’ll no 
doubt be familiar to our readers 
through your regular articles for 
Whotopia. What came first, writing or 
fandom? 


FUSS ABOUT 


we all??) so fandom definitely came first. | 
was a regular Doctor Who viewer from 
the Graham Williams stories onwards and 
collected the Target books from quite a 
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track record where fan writing is 
concerned. Why do you think this is 
the case? 


young age. | became a ‘fan’ in the sense of IW: There are other programmes which 


reading DWM, joining the DWAS and going 
to conventions from the mid-1980s and a 
few years later started writing for fanzines 
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such as DWB (Dreamwatch Bulletin) and the 
DWAS’s Celestial Toyroom. As is so often the 


case, Doctor Who and fandom inspired me to 
be creative. 


IAL DOCTOR WHO COMPANION. ~~ 
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inspire fan writing, Star Trek being a good 
example, but | know what you mean. | think 
Doctor Who just has such range — you can 
pick your favourite Doctor, 
companion or villain and write what 
you like about them. So much 
potential. 


| W: What sort of writing do you 
prefer: essays for fanzines or 
lengthier works such as your 
recent collaboration with Will 
Hadcroft? 


IW: With fanzine articles, you can get 
them finished relatively quickly so it’s 
nice to see something that is complete 
and ready to be printed without too 
much fuss. A book takes longer but is 
more satisfying when it is finished 
because you feel that you have 
achieved something substantial. Both 
types of writing are rewarding in their 
own way. The downside of being a fan 
writer is that you don’t get much 
feedback, although occasionally nice 
comments have come my way. 


W: What led to you and Will 
working together? 


§ TW: I’ve known Will quite a long time, 
although as is often the case these 
days much of our contact had been via 
g email and Facebook. Will had 
contributed to Celestial Toyroom when 
I'd been guest-editing it and we both 
worked on a terrific cult TV fanzine called 
CSO. Will knew! was a Who fan and 
relatively reliable so when he and _ his 
business partner Theresa Cutts set up FBS 
Publishing, he said ‘Let’s do a non-fiction 


lan Wheeler: Well, I’ve been a fan of W: In contrast with other examples of book about Doctor Who.’ 
Doctor Who for many, many years (haven’t science fiction Doctor Who has quite a 


W: How did you manage the writing 
process in terms of who wrote what? 


IW: We both did sections on different 
Doctors and we largely got to do the 
Doctors we liked. | was very keen to do 
McCoy and of the modern Doctors | was 
keen to do Matt Smith. | was happy for Will 
to do Tom Baker because it’s such a long era 
and therefore a longer section to write! Will 
did extra bits such as the section on books. 


W: The McCoy and Smith Doctors are 
similar in that each is quite quirky in 
his own way. Can you imagine how the 
former would have turned out had he 
had the sort of BBC backing enjoyed 
by the latter? 


IW: I’m not one of those fans who is forever 
wondering about ‘What could have been.’ 
What we got was pretty good! Sylvester’s 
character was developed very well by 
Andrew Cartmel and the other writers. Yes, 
it would have been nice to have had more 
episodes, a bigger budget etc. but the 
Seventh Doctor as portrayed in stories such 
as Remembrance of the Daleks is a fully- 
rounded character. It’s probably the Sixth 
Doctor that didn’t get a fair crack of the 
whip, although all that has now changed with 
Big Finish. 


W: In your guide, the silhouettes that 
preface each Doctor’s chapter are 
really nicely done. What inspired these 
artworks? 
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| and it all came together quite smoothly. | did 

find the Matt Smith section to be the 

hardest. | wanted to give a simple overview 

i] of the storylines during his tenure — easier 

.., Bed said than done because his stories are 
Ee pe Tri rm wonderfully complicated! 
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&*|W: Do you think Moffat’s complex 
approach to his scripts has been a 
touch overdone of late? 


IW: | thought it was a bit unfortunate when 
the season was split. You had to wait ages 
for the payoff and casual viewers needed to 
be able to remember what had happened 
months before. But Steven Moffat is a very 
clever writer and those complex scripts are 


incredibly well-structured. It would, 
however, be nice to have something more of 
the pace of The Empty Child (2005) 


occasionally. 


IW: | wasn’t involved with the illustrations 


W: What advice do you have for 
but | was very happy with the way it all writers new to such a project? 
turned out and the artist Owen Claxton is a 
genuine talent for my money. We made 
posters and bookmarks of the silhouettes to 
give away to purchasers at events and 


through the mail and they looked brilliant. 


IW: There are lots of factual Doctor Who 
books out there so it’s hard to find an angle 
that hasn’t been done before. But | would 
suggest potential writers just try and express 
their enthusiasm and why they love the 
show. And find a supportive publisher 
who understands what you are trying to do. 


W: What’s All The Fuss About...? has a 
very specific approach in terms of its 
structure. How did this come about? 


IW: Will came up with the structure. The 
idea was to explain to new viewers what was 
unique about each Doctor, give them some 
fun facts and suggest episodes they could 
watch on DVD to get them up to speed with 
the series. It was a very simple structure but 
very effective. It was a bit like the Programme 
Guide but with a bit more in the way of 
opinions rather than being a list of storylines 
and on-screen credits. 
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W: You make a= number _ of 
recommendations for new fans_ in 
terms of dipping into a Doctor’s era for | 
the first time. Did you and Will largely 
agree on these choices? 


IW: Well, we were working on our own 
sections so we largely had autonomy on f 
those. But yes, | did agree with the stories 
that Will suggested! 


W: What challenges arose during the 
writing process? 


IW: Will's initial structure was really strong 
so it wasn’t particularly challenging to write 


W: Do you foresee further Doctor Who 
projects and collaborations in the 
future? 


IW: Well, in terms of FBS, they have tried 
to expand into other cult TV series such as 
doing a _ graphic novel about Patrick 
McGoohan and The Prisoner. The company is 
getting more successful all the time so yes, if 
there is a strong idea, we might do another 
Doctor Who title one day. 


W: You’re co-editing DWAS’ latest 
publication Cosmic Masque. How did 
this come about? 


IW: | have contributed to DWAS 
publications for many years and hopefully 
have a good track record for delivering 
material so Grant Bull, the lead editor of 
Cosmic Masque, was kind enough to ask me 
to join him. | was only too pleased to come 
on board. 


W: You and Grant have both written 
for, and edited, DWAS’ long-running 
fanzine, Celestial Toyroom. What’s your 
preference: writing or editing? 
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Saw. enthusiastic writers and compiling 
tio it all into one, coherent 


publication. 


W: A few 
issues back we 


interviewed DWAS 
Coordinator Paul Winter, and asked 
him about how fandom has changed 


over the years. How do you see 
fandom now compared to when you 
first became involved? 


IW: Well, most of it is online now. | miss 
arguing it out with other fans on the letters 
pages of fanzines such as DWB but internet 
forums perform the same function and are 
much more immediate in terms of getting a 
response. Fans can be more creative now, 
doing podcasts and fan films as well as just 
fanzine articles and stories. Cosplaying is a 
much bigger thing now as well. 


W: What’s the most satisfying thing 


about writing? What’s the most 
challenging? 
IW: | don’t really enjoy the laborious 


process of writing the first draft. It’s all very 
time-consuming and frustrating! | like it when 
you have most of the work on the page and 
you can tinker with it, make it better. 


block? If so, how do you overcome it? 


IW: | think the best thing to do is take a 
break and come back to your writing 
later. Then just keep going. 
Write something, however 
disjointed it may seem. Even if 
it doesn’t seem very good you 
might be able to knock it into 
shape later. 


W: Who’s your greatest 
Doctor Who hero? 


IW: Oh blimey, so many 
people. All the Doctors for 
being such great leading men. 
People like Sydney Newman and 
Verity Lambert who started it all 
off. JN-T who kept the show 
going during difficult times and 
me made it a big hit in the USA. 
m Russell T Davies who brought it 
back and made it a success again. 
Eric Saward who is my favourite 
Doctor Who writer and wrote my 
) favourite story, Earthshock. 


W: Lastly, what’s been to date 
| your fondest memory of 
Doctor Who / Doctor Who 
fandom? 


IW: Early memories of Tom Baker 
meeting the Daleks. The Cybermen coming 
back in Earthshock. The return of the old 
Doctors in The Five Doctors. The Dalek 
climbing the stairs in Remembrance (a story 
which made Doctor Who ‘good’ again). In 
terms of modern day Doctor Who, The Day of 
the Doctor has been one of my favourite 
stories and was a glorious celebration of 50 
years of the series. As far as fandom goes, 
attending and helping out at many DWAS 
conventions, especially at Riverside Studios 
in London, where many of the Hartnell and 
Troughton stories were made. 


Our warmest thanks go to _ lan 
Wheeler for answering all of our 
questions. To order What’s All The Fuss 


About...? as well delving into FBS 
Publishing’s growing catalogue of 
books please go to  www.fbs- 
publishing.co.uk. 


| Interviewed by Jez Strickley 


Continuing on from our interview with 
What's All The Fuss About? author lan 
Wheeler, Whotopia turns the focus on 
lan's co-author Will Hadcroft. 


Will has been writing, and publishing, since 
2002. He is author and creator of the much 
loved Anne Droyd series of children's books 
(Anne Droyd and Century Lodge, Anne Droyd 
and the House of Shadows, Anne Droyd and 
The Ghosts of Winterhill), the teen novel The 
Blueprint and the acclaimed autobiographical 
account of his dealing with Asperger's 
Syndrome, The Feeling's Unmutual. In 2013, 
Mia and Woodshed Cats, the first in the Mia 
the cat series was published, followed by the 
second Mia, Mackey and the Outside Cats in 
2014 - a third book in the series is 
forthcoming. Will is currently working on a 
crime novella for adults which should be out 
by the end of the year, while he hopes to 
begin plotting the fourth Anne Droyd novel, 
Anne Droyd and the Luddite Ransom sometime 
in early 2017. Whilst not busy with his 
writing, in partnership with Theresa Cutts, 
Will runs the small independent British 
publisher FBS Publishing. 


Whotopia: You’ve been a Doctor Who 
fan for a long time. How and when did 
you discover it? 


Will Hadcroft: | was exposed to Doctor 
Who from a very early age. My earliest 
memory of it is of Jon Pertwee being chased 
through a tunnel by Daleks, so | guess that 
means Death to the Daleks (1974), which 
means | was four. | can’t remember the 
regeneration into Tom Baker, but | do recall 
Davros and the Sontaran probe (in fact, | had 
a nightmare about the latter). But my earliest 
memory of being really into it is The Robots 
of Death (1977). Myself and a few boys were 
marching round the playground, arms 
outstretched, chanting “Kill the humans” the 
following Monday! This places me at seven 
years of age. | became really obsessed when 
the titles and theme music were changed in 
1980 and | saw Tom Baker regenerate into 
Peter Davison. | was never the same after 
that! 


W: What is it about Doctor Who that 
interests you? 


WH: Back in the day it was the escapism it 
provided and the very individual nature of 
the Doctor. When | was a teenager, and 
especially during the Colin Baker era, it was 
more about the Doctor being a detached, 
socially awkward alien, because | felt like that 


myself. Today, | love the idea of Doctor Who 
— of this enigmatic man coming out of 
nowhere, helping the downtrodden and the 
little people win against the odds, and then 
disappearing again without anyone having 
learned much about him. (Sadly, the modern 
series isn’t like this at all — now he comes 
across as a contemporary figure who 
behaves in an eccentric manner rather than 
the mystery man he should be. We know far 
too much about him now). 


W: How and when did you get involved 
in the fandom aspect of Doctor Who? 


WH: I’ve always skirted round the edges of 
fandom. Apart from being in the Doctor Who 
Appreciation Society for a handful of years in 
my twenties and early thirties, and attending 
a few conventions (the 
number of which | could 
count on one hand), | 
haven't been truly 
involved at all. | know i 
about the other i 
fans, and some 
of them know 
about me, 
but 
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haven’t had much involvement with them. A 
lot of this is to do with my social anxiety in 
my younger years. Now I’m okay in social 
situations, | no longer have the desire to 
attend those things as a fan! But | did 
write... 


W: So your writing connected you with 
the series? 


WH: In the 1990s | wrote for glossy A4 
fanzines like Matrix and Vanessa Bishop’s 
Skaro, and John Connors’ little A5 cut-and- 
paste gem faze. | contributed some 
interview material to Celestial Toyroom, which 
might be how | came to know lan Wheeler. | 
also wrote for the semi-pro magazine Classic 
Television. It got onto the shelves of 
newsagents chain WH Smith and then folded 
shortly afterwards. It was such a shame. 
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W: You’re quite a well-known 
writer having penned = and 
created the Anne Droyd series of 
books (Anne Droyd and Century 
Lodge; Anne Droyd and House of 
Shadows; Anne Droyd and the 
Ghosts of Winter Hill). Where did 
the idea for these come from? 


WH: In 1996 | was on a 
correspondence course called The 
Writers’ Bureau, and that encouraged 
thinking in terms of ideas and 
concepts that could be marketable. 
You might well think up a splendid 
idea but if you can’t interest the 
public you'll never sell it. They also 
said ‘Write what you know’, which is a 
staple piece of advice given to new 
writers all the time. If you’re not 
prepared to do tons of research, 
stick to what you know. So | thought 
of all the things | used to like as a 
child. My favourite books were Clive 
King’s Stig of the Dump and John 
Christopher’s Tripods trilogy. | had 
fond memories of the 1970s 
adaptation of The Famous Five, and | 
loved the 1980s dramatisation of John 
Wyndham’s Chocky. | wanted to 
create something with that vibe. 


| was also obsessing about Kenneth 
Johnson’s TV development of The 
Incredible Hulk, which was 
considerably different to the comic 
books that inspired it — there is no 
gamma bomb, he doesn’t work for 
the military, there are no other 
mutations and monsters, and the 
Creature cannot speak. It is set 
squarely in a recognisable America 
with people dealing with everyday 
issues, and Banner helps ordinary folk 
as he searches for the cure. 


With Anne Droyd | came up with two 
boys and two girls and made one of 
the girls a robot. | saw the name 
Anne Droyd as a good solid 
marketable gimmicky thing that kids 
would get hooked on. | wanted her 
rooted in the real world dealing with 
real issues like child smokers, 
bullying, alcoholism and drug abuse, 
and religious extremism, (themes 
considered in the first three books) 
but still have the flavour of those 
television serials of my youth. My 
dream was to eventually have it 
adapted as a children’s TV series. 


There will be ten books by the time 
I’m finished. 


W: The most recent Anne Droyd 
book was The Ghosts of Winter 
Hill in 2013. Can we expect 
another tale in the series 
anytime soon? 


WH: | have a title and an idea for the 
fourth one — that’s all — and titles for 
the remaining books. | also know 
how the series will end. | am 
constantly asked by individuals when 
the next one will be out. | have a 
number of projects I’m _ juggling 
currently. That’s one of them. 
Hopefully | will begin writing Anne 
Droyd and the Luddite Ransom next 
year and get it out for the autumn, 
or, more likely, in early 2018. 


W: In addition to the Anne Droyd 
series you’ve written several 
other books, one in particular 
about your experiences with 
being diagnosed with Asperger’s 
Syndrome (The Feeling’s 
Unmutual: Growing Up_ with 
Asperger’s Undiagnosed). How did 
this book come about? 


WH: | saw a documentary entitled 
My Family & Autism in which 14 year 
old Luke Jackson presented to- 
camera and interviewed members of 
his family, including his mother! He 
was bright and _ articulate but 
struggled with obsessive behaviour 
and social interaction. He said he felt 
like an alien. My wife exclaimed that 
he seemed like a 14 year old me. | 
saw that he’d published a book called 
Freaks, Geeks and Asperger Syndrome. | 
checked out his publisher and found 
that they accepted submissions, so | 
sent a synopsis of my life experiences, 
complete with chapter titles, and 
three sample chapters and sent it off. 
| also submitted the small press 
edition of Anne Droyd and Century 
Lodge and suggested it would make a 


good title for their ‘Asperger 
adventure’ range. To my _ utter 
astonishment, they commissioned 
both books! 


W: Did you feel writing this book 
about your experiences with 
Asperger’s) may help others 
going through the same _ or 


similar experiences? 


WH: Well, it has turned out that 
they have done precisely that. Over 
the years people have been very kind 
about it, saying they identify with 
what | wrote and that it’s helped 
them in their own struggles. Some 
have also used it to diagnose their 
friends, their husbands, and even 
their children. | was touched by one 
lady who contacted me to say she’d 
got a diagnosis for her son because 
she saw he was the same as me when 
| was his age. Perhaps the most 
amazing thing, though, was learning 
I’d helped two ‘aspie’ people diagnose 
themselves, get together and 
eventually get married to one 
another! 


W: What led to you and lan 
working together? Where did 
the idea for What's All The Fuss 
About...2, come from? Was it 
always intended to be a co- 
written project? 


WH: I'd always wanted to do an at-a- 
glance guidebook helping people who 
were curious about Doctor Who get 
to grips with the basics and sample 
recommended stories, but not bog it 
down with loads of detail. So | 
decided each Doctor should have a 
little introductory paragraph or two, 
then some recommended viewing, 
and then a miscellaneous section with 
all the detail of production and 
received fan wisdom that a new 
reader could take or leave. | imagined 
most readers ignoring most of the 
miscellaneous background stuff. 


To see if the format would work, | 
wrote the first two Doctors up. | 
didn’t really want to write the entire 
thing myself, so | started looking 
round for a suitable co-author. | got 
on with lan Wheeler. He’d published 
some pieces of mine years ago when 
he was editor of Celestial Toyroom and 
I’'d met him once at a convention and 
we clicked. So | knew | liked him and 
I’'d be able to work with him. He’d 
also contributed to a number of 
anthologies like the You on Who 
books, so | guessed he might like to 
get involved with my _ project. 
Thankfully, he said yes! 
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Fitustcatea by 
Owen Claxton 


W: How did you manage the writing 
process in terms of who wrote what? 
Was this a fairly straight forward 
decision? 


WH: | was quite selfish in cherry picking the 
Doctors | wanted to cover. | told him | 
particularly wanted to do Tom Baker, Colin 
Baker, Christopher Eccleston and David 
Tennant — expecting to end up coming to a 
compromise — and it turned out he really 
wanted to do Jon Pertwee, Peter Davison, 
Sylvester McCoy, Paul McGann and Matt 
Smith! We wrote the Peter Capaldi chapter 
together. | wanted the Wilderness Years 
covered to show off the Virgin and BBC 
novels and Big Finish, and we mentioned our 
favourites from those periods. 


W: In your guide, the silhouettes that 
preface each Doctor’s chapter are 
really nicely done. What inspired these 
artworks? 


WH: Those were created by our wonderful 
artist Owen Claxton, who also designed the 
cover. We suggested silhouettes of the 
Doctors and he came up with the concept of 
the clock faces — one o’clock for the First 
Doctor, two o’clock for the Second Doctor, 
and so on. They’re great, aren’t they? 


W: What’s All The Fuss About... ? has a 
very specific approach in terms of its 
structure. How did this come about? 


WH: | wanted a book that didn’t bombard 
people who didn’t know anything about the 
show but who were curious. Online, fans tell 
the entire history of the thing and get 
bogged down in the minutiae, but a new 
viewer doesn’t want that. They just want 
someone to say, “Try Genesis of the Daleks.” 


W: You make a= number _ of 
recommendations for new fans in 
terms of dipping into a Doctor’s era for 
the first time. Did you and lan largely 
agree on these choices? 


WH: What was interesting to me was how 
lan chose stories like Carnival of Monsters 
(1973) and Delta and the Bannermen (1987) 
to recommend newbies to try, but left out 
highly esteemed classics like Day of the 
Daleks (1972) and The Curse of Fenric (1989). 
So, as editor, | put those in myself. And | 
nearly took Delta and the Bannermen out — 
until | followed lan’s recommendation and 
watched it. | saw that everything he praises it 
for is indeed there — so | conceded that it’s a 


good choice. It was then, really, 
| knew the concept of the book 
worked, because it wasn’t just 
for newcomers. | wanted die 
hard ‘Whovians’ to re-evaluate 
the show as well. 


W: Did any _ challenges 
arose during the writing 
process? 


WH: It was pretty smooth 
running, really. He kindly 
conceded that it was my baby 
and | was the co-owner of the 
publishing company FBS, so he 
would yield to me if | felt | had 
to put my foot down. But it 
never came to that. Apart from 
me adding a few more stories 
to his recommendations, | can’t 
remember changing anything 
much. | don’t think | vetoed 
anything. 


W: What advice do you 
have for writers new to 
such a project? 


WH: For a book like that you need to resist 
being totally in love with the subject and try 
to think about your audience who are 
looking for a way into the show, a good 
stepping on point. 


W: Do you foresee further Doctor Who 
projects and collaborations in the 
future? 


WH: We will never be ‘a Doctor Who 
publisher’ per se, but there might be a few 
more Doctor Who themed books to come. 
There is another book in the works about a 
totally different TV series, presented in the 
same “‘What’s All the Fuss About ...?’ format. 


W: How do you feel Doctor Who 
fandom has changed over the years. 
How do you _ see fandom now 
compared to when you first became 
involved? 


WH: | think the internet has changed the 
nature of fandom forever. When | was a 
small boy | didn’t know fans were organised. 
The Doctor Who Appreciation Society was 
formed in 1976, but I’d never heard of it 
until | was in my early teens. | would later 
hear of conventions, but only because 
someone had seen an advert for it in a 


The Feeling’s 
Unmutial” 


Growing Up with 
Asperger Sy narome (Line 


liagnosed) 


newspaper. Today, it is completely different. 
There is no need to form an official society 
because the internet is awash with articles, 
reviews, and video presentations. 
Organisations like Big Finish Productions make 
use of all it has to offer, but so do groups of 
fans, and so does the lone fan in_ his 
bedroom. And, of course, there are many 
more platforms for the budding writer than 
ever before. 


W: What do you find most satisfying 
about writing? What’s the most 
challenging? 


WH: For me, it’s seeing an idea or a 
character coming to fruition. There is 
nothing like getting to the end of a first draft 
and knowing that | did it, | reached my goal. 
And then, of course, if it’s published, | have 
the thrill of knowing others will read it. The 
most challenging thing is getting it all out of 
your head and into the computer in the first 
place. When I’m at the start of the process, 
it can seem daunting. 


W: Have you encountered writer’s 
block? If so, how do you overcome it? 


WH: | have encountered it many times. 
Overcoming it depends on how bad it is. If | 
suddenly grind to a halt because | can’t 
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mi write the first line. 
H it's this bad, 
Sf peo will shift it but 
overload 
sorts itself out. It’s a 
AM waiting game. It might 
| be a week, it might be 

§ months. 


Bw: Can you tell us 
Mj about any of your 


~ projects? 


WH: | have a number of projects at various stages of completion. | 
need to finish the last Mia book (a series of illustrated children’s 
stories based on the antics of my cats), plot and write the new Anne 
Droyd book, and go over a couple of other books that have been 
complete and sitting on the back burner for several months. 


W: What’s been to date your fondest memory of Doctor 
Who /! Doctor Who fandom? 


WH: The memory that has had the greatest impact is the 
regeneration from Tom Baker to Peter Davison. | was four when 
Tom debuted and ten and three quarters when he dropped from 
that radio telescope. Paddy Kingsland’s score, the flashbacks, the 
way Tom said his last line — it’s burned into my brain. | recall the 
way | felt when my boyhood hero changed into a completely 
different person, and yet he was supposed to be the same person. It 
was at this point that | became a fan of Doctor Who the programme 
and not just Doctor Tom. There is no other programme like it, 
really, not even among the rest of television science fiction. 


We would like to offer our kind thanks to Will Hadcroft for 
answering all of our questions. Will Hadcroft and Theresa 
Cutts are the co-founders of the publishing house FBS 
Publishing (see http://www.fbs-publishing.co.uk). 
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FBS Publishing Ltd is an independent publisher based in the UK, 
distributing worldwide through our website, bookstores and 
online retailers. 


The FBS range includes illustrated books for younger children, 
fiction, poetry and TV tie in books. We will be adding more titles 
to our catalogue in the near future. 


To see our range, visit www.fbs-publishing.co.uk Many of our 


books are signed by the authors and can be shipped worldwide. 


Growing up with a love of science fiction, author Will Hadcroft writes novels inspired by 
his love of the genre and the world around him, often using local and actual locations to bring 


his stories to life. 


Meet Anne Droyd, the robot schoolgirl that you will wish was your best friend. Join best friends 
Gezz, Malcolm and Luke as they agree to look after Anne when Professor Droyd needs to hide 
her from The Foundation. Anne’s special skills and resources help solve more than one mys- i| By (we 
tery. At the same time she also learns the art of being human from her new friends. 

Anne Droyd & Century Lodge, Anne Droyd & the House of Shadows and Anne Droyd & the Ghosts of Winter Hill 
are all available from FBS Publishing. 


n The Blueprint Will Hadcroft explores the nature of the being an individual in a world where 
=veryone is supposed to be fitting in. If you enjoy the TV series The Prisoner you are sure to 
ind parallels in this book as Liam tries to discover the secret of the black and white world he 
as become trapped in. Will you change the blueprint ...? 
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DOCTOR 


WHO 


_ THE AUDIO 
* ARCHIVES 


BY ANDREW’SCREEN 


THE BOOK OF KELLS 


“Anyone who’s prepared to kill for a book 
interests me.” 


“lam more thorough than | used to be, and I’ve 
you to thank for that Doctor.” 


SYNOPSIS 

Strange things have been happening at the 
isolated Abbey of Kells: disembodied voices, 
unexplained disappearances, sudden death. 
The monks whisper of imps and demons. 
Could the Lord of the Dead himself be 
stalking these hallowed cloisters? 


The Doctor and Tamsin find themselves in 
the midst of a medieval mystery. At its heart 
is a book, perhaps the most important book 
in the world: the Great Gospel of 
Columkille, The Liber Columbae, The Book 
of Kells. 


Cast and Crew 

The Doctor: Paul McGann 

Tamsin Drew: Niky Wardley 

Abbot Thelonious/Cantor: Graeme Garden 
Brother Bernard: Jim Carter 

Brother Lucianus: Ash Hidminster 
Brother Patrick/Brother Timothy: Ryan 
Sampson 

King Sitric: Terence Hardiman 

Olaf Eriksson: Nick Brimble 


Writer: Barnaby Edwards 

Director: Barnaby Edwards 

Producers: Barnaby Edwards & David 
Richardson 

Executive Producers: Nicholas Briggs & Jason 
Haigh-Ellery 

Script Editor: Alan Barnes 

Music and Sound Design: Martin Johnson 
Cover Art Designer: Alex Mallinson 

Theme: Ron Grainer remixed by Nicholas 
Briggs 


PRODUCTION DETAILS 
Writer Barnaby Edwards had 
originally sent the story that 
would become The Book of Kells 
to Big Finish along with several 
other proposed stories. The 
original story did not feature the 
Meddling Monk and instead had 
monsters that lived within the 
ink of the book. Big Finish was 
aware of the forthcoming TV 
episode The Silence in the Library 
and felt that Edwards story was | 
possibly too similar so the 
story was shelved. 


Later as plans were being 
drawn up for the fourth 
season of Paul McGann audios oe 
there was aspareslotinthe 
season for a historical-based 
adventure. The story was dusted down and 
rejigged by Edwards to feature the Meddling 
Monk. Edwards had always liked the 
character of the Monk and found inserting 
him into the plot and writing his dialogue 
was fairly straight forward as the character 
had been so well established previously. 


Edwards both wrote and directed the 
adventure and so was very influential in 
forming the character of the new companion 
Tamsin. At the time of release he 
commented on this in Doctor Who Magazine 
426 published October 2010: “I set the 
template for how she should be, and then 
went back and amended the other scripts to 
suit the character.” 


Edwards also worked closely with Wardley 
to capitalise on her comedic talents and 
tailored some of the scenes to fit these 
qualities. 


The Book of Kells was recorded first in the 
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allow Niky Wardly time to 
familiarise herself with playing the character 
of Tamsin. The story was transmitted fourth 
in the season and was released on 30 
September 2010. 


Jim Carter was cast for his status as a high 
calibre and heavyweight actor. With this in 
mind the idea was that when the Doctor 
mistakes Brother Bernard for the Meddling 
Monk then the listener would also be 
deceived due to Carter’s screen image and 
persona. Jim Carter was delighted to be 
appearing once more with Paul McGann 
having previously been cast in The Monocled 
Mutineer. 


Terence Hardiman had recently been cast in 
the Doctor Who TV episode The Beast Below 
(2010). Tasked with using a Nordic accent 
for the character of King Sitric, Hardiman 
modelled his tones on the Swedish actor 
Max Von Sydow. 


fourth season of McGann audios. This was to Big Finish did consider casting another actor 


TRIVIA 


+ 


Ash Hidminster is, of course, an 
anagram of Sheridan Smith. 

Episode one sees the return of a 
Vortisaur to the McGann audios, or 
rather what is left of one after being 
butchered for use as vellum. Vortisaurs 
had first appeared in the very first Paul 
McGann audio adventure Storm 
Warning (see last issues audio archive 
details) 

Tamsin adopts the name Sister Maria 
from Salzburg. This is a reference to 
Julie Andrews character in the classic 
musical The Sound of Music. 

Designer Roger Murray Leach based 
the design of the Time Lord symbol, 
first seen in The Deadly Assassin (1976), 
on illustrations in the Book of Kells. He 
was particularly interested in the design 
of Celtic knots. 

The Meddling Monk’s disguise as Abbot 
Thelonius is a reference to the jazz 
musician Thelonius Monk. 

Tamsin refers to The Name of the Rose, 
Umberto Eco’s whodunit crime drama 
set in a medieval monastery, and a 
possible influence on the plot. Tamsin 
also quotes several literary works 
during the story including “a bear of 
little brain” (Winnie the Pooh), 
“Rosemary, that’s for 

remembrance” (Hamlet Act IV scene 
V), “knock knock whose 

there” (Macbeth Act Il scene Ill) and 
“second star from the right and straight 
on ‘til morning” (Peter Pan). 

The story was given a national UK 
broadcast when it was transmitted on 
BBC Radio 4 Extra on 10 January 2013. 


Cast Biographies 


Niky Melb & 


Born Nichola 
Petra Wardley 
on || August 
1973 in Luton, 
Bedforshire and 
trained at 
LAMDA 

“qj (London 
Academy of 
Music and 
Dramatic Art). 


Niky is probably best known to the wider 
public for her various supporting roles 
opposite Catherine Tate in Nan and The 
Catherine Tate Show. 


Active in the profession since 2001 Wardley 
has balanced comedic roles with guest 
appearances in flagship drama and has also 
been part of The Royal Shakespeare 
Company. She made her big screen debut in 
the period drama The Affair of the Necklace 
(2001) and subsequently appeared in 
episodes of primetime UK TV drama 
including Casualty — Acceptance (TX: 
09/02/2002), Rosemary and Thyme — The Cup 
of Silence (TX: 23/12/2005), Holby City — 
Awakenings (TX: 08/03/2005) and Is There 
Something | Should Know (TX: 03/04/2007). In 
2007 she portrayed DC Kate Dickerson in 
three episodes of Silent Witness and in 2012 
she appeared in nine episodes of Coronation 
Street as Jenny Sumner. 


Her comedy roles include episodes of My 
Family — Ho Ho No (TX: 23/12/2007), Love 
Soup — Lobotomy Bay (TX: 19/04/2008), Peep 
Show — Jeremy’s Manager (TX: 30/05/2008) 
and How Not To Live Your Life —- Home Sweet 
Home (TX: 12/08/2008). She is a regular 
character in ITV’s sitcom Benidorm. 


In 2013 she appeared in The Five(ish) Doctors 
Reboot as the receptionist. She recently 
completed filming her role as Miss Brahms in 
the rebooted classic sitcom Are You Being 
Served? 


Graeme Garden 


Graeme 
Garden was 
born in 
Aberdeen, 
Scotland as 
David Graeme 
Garden on 18 


though his 
childhood was 
spent in 
Preston, 

) Lancashire. 
After being 
educated 
privately at 
Repton 
School, Derbyshire he embarked on studying 
medicine at Cambridge University, and 
though qualified he has never practiced. 
Whilst at Cambridge he found his true 
calling with his membership of the renowned 
Cambridge University Footlights Club 
performing in the 1964 Footlights Revue and 
The Edinburgh Fringe Festival. He was 
President of the Footlights Club between 
1964 and 1965 and was succeeded by future 
Monty Python member Eric Idle in the 


February 1943, 


position. 


Although best known as being one of The 
Goodies Garden also has extensive writing 
credits on both radio and TV and several 
straight dramatic roles in TV drama. His post 
-Footlights career began in radio as writer 
and performer in the classic BBC radio 
sketch show I’m Sorry, I’ll Read That Again 
alongside his future Goodies co-stars Bill 
Oddie and Tim Brooke Taylor. Hugely 
popular in its time, and running from 1965 to 
1973, the radio show acted as a springboard 
for Garden to break into TV starting with 
the sketch show Twice a Fortnight (1967) 
alongside Bill Oddie, Terry Jones and Michael 
Palin. This led to Garden co-scripting (along 
with Bill Oddie) the majority of the sitcom 
Doctor in the House (1969 — 1970) and 
several episodes of the later spin-offs. 


Broaden Your Mind was a BBC sketch show 
that began in 1968 and is now considered a 
precursor to The Goodies featuring not only 
all three leads but also sharing technical staff 
with the later series. The Goodies launched in 
1970 and notched up 76 episodes over nine 
series with the final series switching from the 
BBC to the ITV network. It is perhaps the 
best known production on Garden’s 
extensive CV. 


Following the demise of The Goodies Oddie 
and Garden created and wrote the sci-fi 
sitcom Astronauts for ITV which ran for two 
seasons between 1981 and 1983. Garden 
then lent his vocal talents to Bananaman 
portraying the superhero in the cartoon 
kid’s series alongside Jon Pertwee who was 
on hand with his trademark comedy voices 
as Spot, the titular hero’s sidekick. Whilst 
the majority of his comedy scripting has 
been for radio he has also supplied satirical 
material for Rory Bremner’s TV shows, gags 
for Mel Smith and Griff Rhys Jones, written 
five episodes of the hospital based sitcom 
Surgical Spirit and two episodes of the 
children’s fantasy drama Shoebox Zoo. 


His acting credits includes a guest role in the 
second season of Yes Minister as MI5 agent 
Commander Forrest, an episode of Strangers 
— The Lost Chord (TX: 29/09/1982) and two 
episodes apiece of medical dramas Peak 
Practice and Casualty. He has also played 
returning character Mr Loftwood in seven 
episodes of Holby City between 2003 and 
2007 and appeared as a doctor in an episode 
of Heartbeat — It Came From Outer Space (TX: 
31/08/2008). His most recent TV appearance 
was in the BBC | Charles Dickens spoof The 


Bleak Old Shop of Stuff (2015) as Judge 
Harshmore Grimstone. 


Garden is a prolific author and has written 
or co-written both original fiction (The 
Seventh Man published 1981), comedy 
compendiums (The Best Medicine: Graeme 
Garden’s Book of Medical History published 
1998, which he also illustrated), and radio 
and TV tie-ins (The Unbelievable Truth 
published 2014). 


His son John Garden is the keyboard player 
with the group Scissor Sisters. His late father, 
Robert Symon Garden, was an eminent 
surgeon specialising in orthopaedic 
operations. As well as creating the Garden 
classification of hip fractures he also invented 
the Garden screw used in repairing some hip 
fractures. Graeme Garden was awarded an 
OBE in 2011 for his services to light 
entertainment. 


Jim Carter 


To the majority of a 
modern TV audience 
Jim Carter is best 
known for his role as 
Carson the butler in 
Downtown Abbey. 
7 Carter was born in 
lal y Harrogate, Yorkshire 
Le EP on 19 August 1948 and 
it f. , studied law at the 
Hf i, University of Sussex 
scisess ies aids where he became a 
leading member of the university drama 
society. Carter dropped out of higher 
education after two years to join the fringe 
theatre group the Brighton Combination. It 
was 1968 and Carter’s career had begun. He 
continued his fringe theatre association into 
the next decade and toured America with 
the Ken Campbell Roadshow between 1974 
and 1976. On his return he joined the 
prestigious National Theatre Company and 
in 1978 he returned to America to study 
circus skills where he learned to ride a 
unicycle, juggling, and tightrope walking. On 
his return his stage career was in an 
ascendance with high profile roles for The 
Royal Shakespeare Company and in 
London’s West End. 


His first roles in film and TV both occurred 
during 1980. He played Cliff Ryan in two 
episodes of the ITV drama Fox (produced by 
Verity Lambert) and had a small role in camp 
sci-fi film classic Flash Gordon. Further film 
roles include The Company of Wolves (1984), 


A Private Function (1984), The Witches (1990), 
The Madness of King George (1994), Brassed 
Off (1996) The Golden Compass (2007) and 
My Week With Marilyn (2011). The majority 
of his screen appearances are in TV and he 
appeared opposite Paul McGann in the BBC 
series The Monocled Mutineer (1986). Further 
notable TV credits include Dennis Potter’s 
groundbreaking The Singing Detective (1986), 
A Very British Coup (1988), portraying comedy 
scriptwriter Ray Galton in the biopic 
Hancock (1991), various roles in the second 
season of The All New Alexi Sayle Show (1995), 
an episode of the short-lived BBC 
supernatural series Strange — Asmouth (TX: 
05/07/2003) and a regular role as Captain 
Brown in the period drama Cranford (2007- 
2009). Carter also has a lucrative career as a 
narrator and voiceover artist for advertising 
and documentaries. He has been nominated 
four times for the Primetime Emmy Award 
for Outstanding Supporting Actor in a 
Drama Series for his role in Downtown Abbey. 


In 1982 whilst rehearsing Guys and Dolls at 
the National Theatre he met Imelda 
Staunton. They married in 1983 and have 
one daughter, Bessie, born in 1993, who is 
also in the acting profession. 


Ash Hidminster 

Little is known of Ash Hidminster, and this 
appears to be his acting debut in any 
medium... or is it? 


Nick Brimble 

Nick Brimble was 
born in Bristol on 22 
July 1944. His father, 
a school teacher, was 
also a keen amateur 
actor and the young 
Nick occasionally 
appeared on stage 
with him. He studied 
Philosophy and 
English Literature at 
the University of 
Sussex and on leaving 
was appointed a lecturer in English and 
Drama at the University of Baghdad. His stay 
was brief due to political unrest in the 
country and he left when the Six Day War 
began in 1967. 


On his return to the UK Brimble worked in 
theatre in education touring educational 
plays around the schools of Kent. He spent 
the next few years with repertory theatre 
though he had a blink-and-you’ll-miss-him 
part as a villager in the Hammer horror film 


Lust for a Vampire (1971). His TV work began 
in 1973 with a role in Wessex Tales — Barbara 
of the House of Grebe (12 December 1973) 
and he became a familiar face on 1970s, 
1980s and 1990s TV with regular guest roles 
in a variety of series including Space: 1999 — 
The Metamorph (TX: 4°" September 1976), 
Blake’s 7 — Traitor (TX: 12 October 1981), 
Robin of Sherwood — The Swords of Wayland 
(TX: 6 April 1985) and Bugs — The Two 
Becketts (1 August 1998). His most recent 
TV role was in the BBC epic War and Peace 
(2016). He was a semi-regular cast member 
in the seminal 1970s cop drama The Sweeny 
playing Detective Constable Gerry 
Burtonshaw. 


His big screen appearances include Silver 
Dream Racer (1980), Who Dares Wins (1982), 
Roger Corman’s Frankenstein Unbound as the 
monster and playing Little John in Robin Hood 
Prince of Thieves (1991). He has voiced 
characters in several Big Finish Doctor Who 
audios including The Eternal Summer, Exotron 
and Max Warp. 


Ryan Sampson 
Sampson was born 
in Rotherham, 
Yorkshire on 28 
November 1985 
and began his career 
when he appeared 
as Prince Edward in 
a 2002 production 
of Richard Ill at the 
Crucible Theatre in 
Sheffield. The 
following year he made his TV debut in an 
episode of Wire in the Blood — Right to Silence 
(TX: 26 February 2004) and has appeared in 
episodes of Holby City and Heartbeat. In 2008 
he appeared as Luke Rattigan in the Doctor 
Who episodes The Sontaran Stratagem and 
The Poisoned Sky. His recent TV work has 
tended to concentrate on comedy with roles 
in Fresh Meat and Up the Women as well as 
regular roles in the sitcoms After You’ve Gone 
and Plebs. In 2015 he appeared in the ITV 
fantasy drama The Frankenstein Chronicles. 


Terence Hardiman 


To a generation Hardiman 
is The Demon Headmaster, 
a defining role in a career 
spent playing authority 
figures including Nazi 
officers, politicians, 
policemen and judges. He 
was born in Forrest Gate, 


London on 6 April 1937 and was educated at | 4 = 


Cambridge University. 


Hardiman has featured on TV since the mid- : 


1960s with his first notable credit came in 
1971 with seven episodes of police dram 
Softly Softly Task Force playing the character 
Inspector Armstrong. He spent the 1970s as 
a regular guest actor in various series 
including Dead of Night — Bedtime (TX: 
19/11/1972) and playing a Gestapo officer in 
Colditz — Name Rank and Number (TX: 
02/11/1972). Further guest appearances 
include episodes of When the Boat Comes In, 
Second Verdict and Enemy at the Door. He 
rounded off the 1970s with a regular role as 
Major Hans Dietrich Reinhardt in Secret 
Army. In 1982 he made his film debut as the 
politician Ramsey MacDonald in the award- 
winning film Gandhi. 


More TV guest roles followed during the 
1980s and 1990s with Hardiman appearing in 
episodes of Bergerac, Hannay, Inspector Morse 
and Crime Traveller. It was his roles as The 
Demon Headmaster (1996 — 1998) and Abbot 
Radulfus in Caedfael (1997 — 1998) that 
bought Hardiman recognition amongst the 
general population. His more recent 
appearances include episodes of Wallander 
(2015) and Agatha Raisin (2016). 


His further work for Big Finish includes 
playing Hepworth Stackhouse in The English 
Way of Death. He is married to Rowena 
Cooper, who has appeared in The Sarah Jane 
Adventures and is also a Big Finish veteran 
with appearances Doctor Who and the spin- 
off Jago and Litefooot audio adventures. 


THE REAL KING SITRIC & 
THE BOOK OF KELLS 


Sitric Silkbeard actually did existed and was a 
Norseman who did become King of Dublin 
in 989. His reign spanned 46 years until he 
abdicated in 1036. He died in 1042. 


The real life Book of Kells is held by Trinity 
College, Dublin where it is on public display. 
The book was originally a single volume but 
in 1953 it was rebound in four volumes for 
conservation reasons. 


The book was most likely produced in a 
monastery on the Isle of lona, Scotland. 
After a series of Viking raids the book was 
moved to Kells, Ireland during the ninth 
century, where the book became a symbol 
of Irish independence despite being 
produced in Scotland. It was stolen in the 


eleventh century and was discovered 80 days 
later in a ditch with its cover torn off. The 


cover, adorned with gold and gems, was 
never found. There are also several pages 
missing from the start of the book, possibly 
removed when the cover was torn off. The 
book had also suffered some water damage, 
but was still remarkable well preserved. 
These are the events that are explored in 
the Big Finish drama. 


In 1541, during the English Reformation, the 
Catholic Church took the book to prevent it 
being destroyed. It was returned to Ireland 
in the seventeenth century and was given to 
Trinity College where it still resides. 


The 2009 animated film The Secret of the Kells 
relates a mythical tale of the book being 
produced. 


Review 
The story opens with a chilling prologue that 
uses the trick of mixing a scream into the 


start of the theme tune, a touch of the 
Vervoids! However, the following remix of 
the theme tune really is a bit of a kitchen 
sink affair — all swoops, whooshes, trills. It’s 
far too overloaded and makes me wonder 
what happened to the sublime David Arnold 
version of the theme. 


Once the play gets moving it really is a joy to 
listen to the sparkling repartee between the 
Doctor and Tamsin. McGann’s Doctor is 
continuously processing, questioning and 
Wardley is a perfect foil making for some 
brilliant comedy timing between the two. 
The rest of the cast are also splendid in their 
roles; Carter is gruff and brusque, Graeme 
Garden easily slips into the role of the Monk, 
Hardiman employs a great accent and Ryan 
Sampson also demonstrates he is a dab hand 
at accents with an Irish brogue. Voice casting 
is crucial to audio plays and once again Big 
Finish demonstrate that they are very astute 
as each actor brings distinct and tonally 
different voices 
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Page from The Book of Kells 


certainly didn’t 


fool me on first 
listening. The Monk was previously played by 
an actor known primarily for his comedic 
roles (Peter Butterworth) and the only actor 
with similar credits in the Kells cast is 
Garden. Carter is obviously a red herring. 


The incidental music is subtle, unobtrusive 
and key in adding atmosphere. The sound 
design is also excellent, though there are 
some choices that jar a little — the sound 
effect for the Monk’s TARDIS crashing is just 
a little too comedic for example. 


Book of Kells has some splendid twists with 
the epilogue being a major turning point and 
setting up later adventures featuring the 
Meddling Monk and Lucy nicely. All in all this 
is a straightforward, light in tone romp which 
does not outstay its welcome, and 
reintroduces an old nemesis in fine style. 


Anthony Ainley, 1981-89 


While the Doctor stormed through his 
regenerations during the 1980s, the Master 
returned, with a new body at last, and he 
settled on it for the duration. Anthony Ainley 
played the Master from the end of Season 
Eighteen, right through to the very end of the 
series’ original run. Initially, the theatrical, 
secretive Ainley appeared as the saintly, noble 
Tremas in the serial The Keeper of Traken 
(1981). People in the Doctor Who universe 
should know better than to name their children 
with such anagrammatical names, and so it was 
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the fate of poor Tremas to have his body 
usurped by the Master, in a last ditch attempt at 
survival. Thus was born the 1980s Master. 


Ainley, although never one to talk at length 
about his career (his preferred subject was 
cricket), once described the Master as a 
wonderful role. “One couldn’t ask for a better 
part,” he said late in his career, “except maybe 
Hamlet.” He had some surprising Doctor Who 
connections already. He received early acting 
coaching from William Hartnell, Jon Pertwee 
was his father’s godson, and he counted Tom 
Baker as a friend. With an acting career than 
expanded to include a variety of successful 
British films, Ainley became quite sought after 
for character parts, and the charismatic actor 
was cast by John Nathan-Turner without 
audition. Although never the subtlest of 
performers, Ainley was often told to “go more 
OTT!” on the set of Doctor Who. His Master 
was not to be the quiet, Machiavellian type, but 
a verbose, chuckling supervillain. 


I’m indestructible. The whole universe knows that. 


We Aa 
MASTER WHO 


me 
by 


The Master’s pseudo-regeneration, facilitated 
by the Source of Traken, not only bonds him to 
the body of Tremas, but rejuvenates that body, 
transforming his appearance. He becomes an 
ersatz version of his Delgado incarnation: trimly 
bearded and black haired, even his clothing 
metamorphosing to become an all-black version 
of the velvet finery of Traken. He still packs the 
same favourite weapon as his previous selves, 
now named the Tissue Compression | 
Eliminator. On the other hand, his hypnotic 
abilities, although still displayed, seem to have 
become reduced by his long suffering and 


difficult renewal. While he is still able to take 
control of others through will alone, the Master 
more often utilises other means, technological 
or otherwise, to maintain control of his slaves. 
Adric is bound in a cybernetic web and forced 
to use his mathematical prowess to the 
Master’s advantage; the Rani’s engineered | 
mealworms are utilised to control servants in 
Killingworth; and a handy wrist-worn device 
gives the Master seemingly complete control 
over Nyssa, already enthralled by his unnerving 
similarity to her now-dead father. He maintains 
incredible mental control over the passengers 
of the abducted Concorde, but he is bolstered 
by the power of the Xeraphin organism. Other 
telepathic beings, such as Kamelion and the 
Kitlings, seem to be vulnerable to his abilities, 
and their powers then allow him to expand his 
influence. Nonetheless, as evidenced with his 
partnership with Sabalom Glitz, this Master is 
not above bribery and criminal gain to get 
nefarious individuals on his side. 


|.am the Master. 


In his new incarnation he is once again a 
master of disguise, turning to ever more 
elaborate and arcane means to hide his 
appearance. It would appear that he 
harnesses block-transfer computation to 
appear as the Portreeve of Castrovalva, but 
long after this he is utilising some kind of 
holographic disguise as Sir Gilles. As Kalid he 
opts for a seemingly biological facade, 
unpleasant fluids included, while he still has 
time to create a scarecrow costume in the 
traditional technique in Mark of the Rani 
(1985). Quite why he elects to disguise 
himself in these instances is another matter 
altogether, but more on that later. 


While the Master seeks to prolong his 
precarious existence, heading to Sarn to 
harvest restorative numismaton gas after a 
careless TCE accident for example, his main 
aim continues to be hounding the Doctor. 
He follows him from Traken, first to Earth, 
then onto Logopolis, instigating a chain of 
events that destroys much of the cosmos 
and displays not the slightest regard for the 
lives lost. When questioned as to how the 
Master knew where he was going, the 
Doctor replies that “He’s a Time Lord. In 
many ways we have the same mind,” 
something that opens up all sorts of 
questions about their nature and 
relationship. As does the oft-analysed line 
“Wouldn’t you show mercy to your own —?” 
This abruptly cut off line has led to all 
manner of speculation, although nowadays 
the final word would seem more likely to be 


nor the Master is above joining forces when 
the need arises, and facing the end of the 
universe forces them together. Even during 
this short-term alliance, the Master is 
working on his next plan to ensnare the 
Doctor. Exactly what he gets up to during 
his off-hours is a mystery. The closest we 
ever get to seeing such a thing is when the 
Doctor stumbles upon his “small-time 
villainy” in mediaeval England, attempting to 
prevent the signing of the Magna Carta. 


His relationship with the Time Lords is as 
peculiar and tumultuous as that with the 
Doctor. He has little or no regard for them 
during the events of The Five Doctors (1983), 
but is persuaded to go on their mission to 
the Death Zone by the promise of more 
regenerations. Even without this boon (one 
which they will, one distant day, grant him), 
he is concerned for the Doctor’s welfare. “A 
universe without the Doctor doesn’t bear 
thinking about,” and he seems to be sincere. 


i, Ainley filming a scene from Doctor Who 


5 Having lived through the end of his lives and 
boyfriend than brother. Neither the Doctor desperately fought to survive, the Master has finally 


cracked. 


Indeed, without the Doctor, what would he 
do with his life? Come the time of the 
Doctor’s trial, the Master has been up to all 
kinds of shenanigans off screen. Not only has 
he infiltrated the Matrix and brought the 
Time Lord government to its knees (or so 
he claims), but he has faced the Valeyard. As 
much as he loves to hate the Doctor, he 
truly despises and fears the Valeyard. With 
all the prowess of the Doctor but none of 
the morals to hold him back, the Valeyard is 
too formidable a foe for the Master to 
countenance existing. 


It is perhaps pointless to question the 
motives of this particular version of the 
Master. Not to put too fine a point on it, this 
Master is quite, quite mad. There is simply 
no other explanation for his bizarre 
behaviour (beyond the show’s creators 
wanting a moustache-twirling villain and not 


worrying too much about plot logic). Having 
lived through the end of his lives and 
desperately fought to survive, the Master has 
finally, completely cracked. His plans when 
facing the Third Doctor were overly 
complex, but they are now completely 
nonsensical. The Rani dismisses him 
completely, only working with him out of 
sheer desperation. “He’d get dizzy if he tried 
to walk in a straight line,” she says, and it’s 
perhaps the perfect description of his 
character. He spends his time in elaborate 
disguises when no one is around, only 
unmasking once the Doctor arrives, 
performing under assumed guises for no 
obvious benefits. Indeed, it seems that, 
having fused himself to another individual 
and transformed himself once again, the 
Master has lost his grip on his identity. His 
bizarre cosplays might be nothing less than a 
confused attempt to create identities for 


himself, before the Doctor shows up and he 
reverts to his default mode of obsessed 
villainy. 


In his introductory stories, this Master’s 
cracked and rather sad psyche is displayed 
perfectly. He has set up two elaborate plans 
ahead of time while the universe is falling 
apart. At the last moment, he elects not to 
help the Doctor save everything, but instead 


many lives. The new Master is camp, 
flamboyant, amoral and easily angered. They 
make for a simple, straightforward and 
energetic pairing of hero and villain. 


However, this version of Master lasts 
beyond the Doctor for whom he was 
created. The verbose, grandiloquent Sixth 
Doctor faces the equally verbose and 
grandiloquent Master, and their petty 


makes a ludicrous attempt to hold 
the “peoples of the universe” to ¢ 
ransom. One can’t fault him for 
ambition, but even the Master must 
realise how impossible this _ is. 
Perhaps it’s little more than a gloat 
and another opportunity to turn the 
tables on the Doctor. He almost gets 
the Doctor killed, and then 
immediately sends his vulnerable, 
regenerated enemy hurtling back in 
time to apparently certain death. But 
no, he clearly expected that to fail 
too, hence the enormously elaborate 
creation of Castrovalva. Posing as 
the Portreeve, he has numerous 
opportunities to destroy the 
weakened Doctor, but doesn’t use 
them. No, he goes out of his way to 
take care of his old friend, before 
finally revealing himself and suddenly 
reverting to outright villainy. 


It seems clear that the Master 
doesn’t want to destroy the Doctor. 
He just needs to involve him in 
continual and more complicated 
schemes simply because that’s what 
he does. Without the Doctor, the 
Master has no identity; he exists only 
in opposition to him. One might 
almost feel sorry for him, facing 
defeat after defeat but pig-headedly 
soldiering on to the next encounter. 
Somehow, though, he always 
survives, usually with no _ explanation 
whatsoever. The Doctor doesn’t appear to 
hold any regard for the Master during this 
period, and would quite happily see the back 
of him. Yet still he comes. “I’m 
indestructible,” he says, “The whole universe 
knows that.” 


The Master, at his best, reflects and inverts 
the Doctor. Ainley’s Master was conceived 
as a foil for Davison’s Doctor, and in this 
aspect he works well. Although given some 
truly ludicrous stories, this Master works 
when pitted opposite the Fifth Doctor. The 
Fifth Doctor is the most mild-mannered, 
reserved and straightforwardly heroic of his 


The Master on the Cheetah planet 


However, in his last appearance in the series, 
Ainley’s Master is revamped entirely for his 
battle with the Seventh Doctor. As Survival 
(1989) juxtaposes the recognisable (then) 
contemporary world with a dangerous alien 
vista, so it opposes the most controlling and 
calculating Doctor against a Master gone 
feral. Unpredictable and animalistic, the 
Master has become entwined with the spirit 
of the Cheetah Planet, a snaggle-toothed, 
howling savage clad in immaculate 
formal wear. The Master’s 
biological structure must be in a 
hell of a state by this stage, a 
hotchpotch of Gallifreyan, 
Trakenite and Cheetah Person. 
Nonetheless, he has _ rarely 
seemed so powerful, using his 
newly-found link to the Cheetahs 
to enslave a band of youths to 
become his army. His number 
one slave, Midge, is so under the 
Master’s thrall that he can simply 
order him to die. 


The savage Master no longer has 
any qualms about killing the 
Doctor, and again, has a 
remarkable knowledge of the 
Doctor’s plans and whereabouts. 
In their final battle, with a world 
collapsing around them, the 
Master falls into complete 
savagery while the Doctor regains 
control. It is undoubtedly Ainley’s 
finest performance in the role. 


Although Doctor Who ended with 
this battle, and Ainley, tired of 
acting, more-or-less retired, he 
would make one more 
appearance in his most famous 
role. In 1997, BBC Multimedia 
released Destiny of the Doctors, a 


squabbling and one-upmanship becomes 
rather too much to cope with. It’s no 
wonder the Rani wants shot of the both of 
them. Indeed, it is the Valeyard, for all his 
flaws and inexplicable nature, who makes the 
better enemy for the Sixth Doctor. A literal 
dark side of the Doctor, he reflects the Sixth 
Doctor’s flaws and works as his opposite in 
a way the Master squarely doesn’t. In fact, it 
is easy to see the Sixth Doctor's last stand — 
against his own dark reflection — as an 
update of the original conception of the 
Third Doctor’s final adventure, in which the 
Master was to have been revealed as his 
dark half. 


computer game which saw the 
Master appear in video sequences as he tried 
to vanquish the seven incarnations of the 
Doctor. Ainley presented the game as an 
older, more reserved version of the Master. 
Perhaps, as with his turn as the Portreeve, 
he was exhibiting some of the aspects of the 
noble elder whose form he stole. Anthony 
Ainley declined to reprise the role again, and 
so never played the Master for Big Finish. 
Quite what happened to this incarnation we 
don’t know, and we probably never will. 
Ainley died in 2004, aged 71. For all his long 
career, as actor and sportsman, he will be 
remembered most fondly as the Master. 


| Daniel Tessier 
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Doctor Who is one of those food that ia 
its mark on us. We all have ‘our’ Doct@ = 
Weaall remember our first episode — Where 
we were and when. And, whether Clasiiil or 
u Who is your bag, we hold a special place 


ios in our hearts for the peoplgwho brought 


the show we love alive. 


<—__ This October, Wimbledon New Theatre in 


. 


London was the venue for a special event 
celebratingsthe life and work of the much- 
loved Third Doctor Jon Pertwee. The Doctor 
Who Appreciation Society, €urrently enjoying 
itss40th Anniversary, kicked off the day’s 
prdceedings with a Red Carpet Event to 
unveil ayBlue Plaque celebrating Jon’s career. 
. 
While known to millions of fans as the 
Doctor, Jon won his acting,spurs on stage 
and had a long association with the theatre. 
One of his final performances was at the 
New Wimbledon in 1989 when he stepped 


ushed velvet and ruffled sleeves 
ho» The Ultimate Adventure’. 


AS Social MediaeT eam: 

Bmpam, who.organis@d the event, had 
been nan fae t with Iggeborg — Jon’s widow — 
ned to mention that this theatre 
had always Been one of Jon’s favourites. We 
knewssome ofthe people at the theatre and we 
thought wouldnt it be lovely to pug toge 
event. We looked into it and discovered 
some reason, Jon Pertweéihas never ha 7 Blu 
Plaque. So‘we thought What better place pa ut 
one“than the New Wimbledon Theatre g 

what better event to arrange than to have his 
family.come here and unveil it officiqlly in front 
of the crew and the team that Jon worked with.” 


The plaque was unveiled py Jon’s widow, 
Ingeborg; and daughter Dariel Pertwee. “My 
father”, she commented “would have been 
chuffed. Really. This would have meant so much 


to him. My father always took a great inte 
Blue Plaques and whenever he spotted one 
would always stop, see who it referred to, 
they did, where they were born, when they 
‘| want one of those’, he said to my mothe 
I want one now! You can’t’, she said, ‘you’re 
dead. ‘Well’, he said, ‘it’s just going to have 
say watch this space’. Now his wish has beé 
granted and we can’t think of a better PI dc 

it to live, as he spent so many happysears i 
this theatre.” 


Derek Griffiths, impre 
and comic Robin Ince attend 
Who luminaries included Sb 
galnerts Richard Franklin and John Le hess 4 
Jeremy Bulloch, Stephen Thorne, 
Miles, writers Terrance Dicks and Bo 
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Left to Right: Bernard Holley, Dariel Pertwee, Peter Miles, John Levene, Richard Franklin and Colin Baker 


stalwarts Richard Franklin and John Levine, 
Jeremy Bulloch, Stephen Thorne, Peter 
Miles, writers Terrance Dicks and Bob 
Baker, and Directors Graeme Harper and 
Michael Ferguson. Jon’s manager, neighbours, 
and others with a more personal connection 
to Jon also came for an event which turned 
out to be both uplifting and incredibly 
touching. 


I’ve been privileged to speak to and share 
stories with many Who actors and I’m often 
moved to tears by the affection that fellow 
actors still have towards those that are no 
longer with us. Jon is one of those men who 
clearly not only made others laugh, he 


inspired devotion. 


“[In 1970] someone huge came into my life. 
Someone who cared, someone who thought 
about me, someone who liked me — having 
never been liked. Someone who taught me how 
to speak and how to learn my alphabet. 
Someone who put his arm around me when | 
cried. Someone who said, ‘don’t worry John, 
you’re OK.’ That someone was Jon Pertwee. He 
became my surrogate father. | loved him, adored 
him. | almost died when he died, simply because 
he gave me the art and the act of life.” (John 
Levene.) 


The presentation was followed by a special 


“The huge international success of Doctor Who is 
due in great part to Jon Pertwee and his iconic 
performance. He made the character utterly his 
own to the extent that his warmth, strength, style 
and humour still resonates in the show today. He’s 
an inspiration to me when playing the part but he 
was also a man who showed me great kindness 
and support when I was young, which | have never 
forgotten. Unveiling this plaque in his honour is a 
welcome event but | can assure you that his 
memory needs no rekindling. His gifts to us 
continue with his wonderful family and | hope that 
they and Ingeborg know that, to millions of people 
from all over the world — and to all of us on Doctor 
Who — he is a hero forever.” 

-Peter Capaldi 


ng the DWAS award 


“What can I say about the wonderful Jon Pertwee 
that hasn’t already been said? Jon was an absolute 
joy to work with and never ceased to amaze 
everyone with his razor sharp mind and seemingly 
boundless energy and enthusiasm. As a new boy to 
the acting profession, Jon became my mentor and 
very good friend, encouraging me and giving me all 
sorts of valuable tips that made the whole business 
of portraying a character far easier as a result. He 
could talk on almost any subject with great insight. 
He lived life to the full and was consequently a 
brilliant raconteur. It’s no wonder that Sean and 
Dariel have made such a success of their careers 
with a dad like Jon to nurture and encourage. He 
was one of the few people who | can honestly say 
was both an inspiration and friend.” 

-Mike Berry, Wurzel Gummidge 


“Doctor Who in ‘70s and ‘80s was an absolute joy. 
Not just working with Jon Pertwee — all of them. 
But Jon had such a fantastic sense of comedy which 
he was desperate to bring into everything he did. So 
you had the comedy and then this absolutely 
debonaire, wonderful superhero — his version of 
Doctor Who — and he made it fun for everyone. 
He’s left behind a really big impression. Not only as 
Doctor Who but as an actor. There was a love that 
he was given. People tuned into absolutely 
everything he did. He was a real star.” 


-Graeme Harper, Director 
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screening of The Claws of Axos, interspersed 
with a series of expertly invigilated Q&As. 
The Golden One himself — Bernard Holley — 
was in attendance and it was very much in 
the warm, sharing spirt of the day that when 
Mr Holley won the raffle, he asked it to be 
dawn again. That a first-time convention 
visitor took away the prize (a one-off print 
of Alister Pearson’s Third Doctor Handbook 
artwork, signed by all attendees) would 
undoubtedly have made Jon Pertwee smile. 


| Paula Hammond 


For more information about DWAS and upcoming 
events visit: www.dwasonline.co.uk 
Images courtesy of Steve Lillie - Used By Permission 


CLASS Is IN 


JON ARNOLD OFFERS HIS THOUGHTS ON THE NEW DOCTOR WHO SPINOFF 


Class, through no fault of its own, got off on 
the wrong foot. At the height of the omni- 
rumour storm the BBC trailed a significant, 
exciting announcement. Could it be anything 
but one of the dream returns? Power, Evil, 
Master Plan or Marco? Things fell a little flat 
when it was ‘just’ a spin-off. Hang on. 
‘Just’ a spin-off? When did we 

get so decadent and blasé that 

Doctor Who getting a spin-off 

becomes something to be 

shrugged at? When did getting 

one of the most successful 

Young Adult novelists around to 

essentially create a bespoke spin- 

off for the show become cause 

for a resounding ‘meh’? 


Possibly it’s because this isn’t a spin 
-off for many of the fans | know; 
the ones who patiently waited 
through the Nineties and into the 
Noughties for their show to return. 
Class is a spin-off for those who grew 


hair. It’s trying to give that generation relatively easy to define them in the past; 
who’ve grown up with the show something those shows that share characters and 
that the family friendly parent show can’t themes with their parents shows. So Buffy 
really provide. It’s about attempting to begat Angel, Cheers begat Frasier, Happy Days, 


expand the Doctor’s universe in a 
darker 


bizarrely, begat Mork and Mindy 
and Doctor Who, greedy as ever, 
birthed three. It’s the question of 
a shared universe, the use of the 
familiar to hook viewers in for a 
new show which tries to find 
new angles on the world of the 
series it’s using. It’s something 
fresh to retain an_ existing 
audience. 


So how much of a spin-off is 

Class? On the face of it, it’s 

not much of one. The Doctor 

Who links aren’t particularly 

vital; indeed they could be 

removed with minimal 

rewriting. The first thing Class 

borrows is a_ setting. Coal Hill School 


direction; the way appears to have moved premises since last 
up with modern Who; the Rose Tyler Torchwood never quite managed. we saw it and also become an Academy 


generation whose first Doctor was either (perfectly plausible with current UK 
the one with the leather jacket and big ears Of course, there’s a vital question here. education policy). There’s the spiritual link 
or the one with the mockney accent and big How much of a spin-off is it really? It’s been with the show, the school attended by Susan 


and taught at by Clara and Danny. Same 
name, new setting. It’s something of a slim 
connection, even with Mr Armitage there to 
ensure everyone knows it’s the same place. 
Almost everything about it has been changed 
to suit the new series from name to 


buildings. Yes, the names of Susan, Clara and 
Danny appear on the honour rolls and 
there’s a Barbara Wright building but it feels 
like something of a veneer, a tenuous link to 
appeal to the trainspotter element in the fan 
mind. The Who references are merely a 
hook to grab extra viewers. There’s nothing 
wrong with that, indeed it’s quite logical if 
you’ve hired one of the most successful 
young adult writers around to create a series 
for you. It’s giving the series every chance to 


find some kind of audience. 


| Where it’s a touch more problematic is in 
having the Doctor himself appear. Class is 
closer in tone to Torchwood than The Sarah 
Jane Adventures. There’s no problem with 
having the Doctor appear in the latter series 
— its family friendly entertainment, the 
Doctor’s traditional milieu. But you never 
saw the Doctor in Torchwood’s sordid world 
of sex and violence. It’s fundamentally alien 
to the parent show’s world of safe thrills. 
This is why the Doctor’s appearance in Class 
M jars: this might be part of his universe but a 
world where sex and violence are an integral 
part of the show is not the Doctor’s. The 
Doctor is all about safe thrills; the 
knowledge that the world is a scary place 
but that there’s someone out there who can 
save us. Class, as young adult TV, has the 
opposite message... the world is still a scary, 
complex place but we have to find our own 
way in it. The Doctor’s presence here feels 
as wrong as it would have had he popped up 
in the middle of one of Torchwood’s more 
lurid shenanigans. His presence could 
essentially be removed from the first episode 
| relatively easily — he simply turns up to sort 
out the initial encounter with terrifying aliens 
(the nicely imposing Shadow Kin) and set the 
format of the series in place. Does he need 
to be there? Probably not. It might have 
been a stronger beginning had we met the 
cast and seen them sort their own problems 
out. 


That said, the first few episodes certainly 
suggest that Class has as much to 
recommend it as any other of the young 
adult fantasy dramas that BBC3 has made 
something of a stock-in-trade in recent 
years. Ness is clearly drawing on his well- 
publicised love of Buffy the Vampire Slayer as 
much as he’s drawing on Doctor Who: this is 
a world where the menaces faced serve as a 
metaphor for the travails of growing up. 
There are far worse models to choose. It 
maps quite closely once surface 
characteristics are disregarded: the blond 
chosen one is a gay male rather than a 
cheerleader, Ram is Xander-ish, April is the 
slightly too pretty to be a real wallflower 
Willow and Tanya can be seen as the Dawn 
figure from later seasons. Clearly too, Quill 


maps onto Giles — the protector of the | 


Chosen One with a violent past. Quill is 
clearly the standout here and Katherine 
Kelly's air of cynicism and _ intelligent 
underplaying makes the most of the role. 
Her performance alone makes it worth 
sticking with the series. 


On early evidence there is much else worth 
sticking around. Ness is still perhaps too 
heavy with expository dialogue but is 
inventive in his anglicization of Buffy — we get 
shared hearts, evil PE teachers and detention 
taking on a very literal meaning for instance. 
That he’s the sole author of each episode 
also lends the series a tone distinct from the 
parent show; frenetic yet often mature in a 
way Torchwood wasn’t. On the evidence of 
the first few episodes this looks to be a 
show worth persevering with. 


| Jon Arnold 
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In 1992 the British Film Institute (BFl) 
launched a new range of compact books 
focussing on the critical appraisal of 
individual films. The initial run of books 
covered such a diverse range of films as The 
Terminator, Don’t Look Now and Easy Rider; 
with each written by an individual author the 
range displayed a wide spectrum of 
approaches and critical styles displayed 
within the books. The books were a hit and 
have continued to be published up to the 
present day. They have inspired other savvy 
publishers to launch their own range of 


titles, including Auteur Publishing who mine = 


a rich seam of horror movies with their 
Devil’s Advocate range and recently launched 
Constellations range which examines classic 
science-fiction cinema. Closer to the Doctor 
Who universe esteemed imprint Telos 
Publishing has also launched their own range 
with studies with Ang Lee’s arthouse 
superhero movie The Hulk and the 1960s 
James Bond spoof Casino Royale. 


Step forward Obverse Books, founded by 
author Paul Magrs and Stuart Douglas in 
2008, who have taken this idea and applied it 
to televised Doctor Who in both its twentieth 
and twenty-first century iterations. Each 
volume analyses a televised TV story with 
the first five volumes now released which 
includes Rose by Jon Arnold, The Massacre by 
James Cooray Smith, The Ambassadors of 
Death by L M Myles, Dark Water / Death in 
Heaven by Philip Purser-Hallard and Image of 
the Fendahl by Simon Bucher-Jones. Let’s 
take a look at those individual titles, in the 
order that | was able to read them. 


Rose 
by Jon Arnold 


Weighing in at 112 pages this is an in-depth 
study of the story that relaunched the series 
to modern audiences and Arnold offers an 
intelligent and  well-argued comparison 


Ne 
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THE BLACK ARCHIVE #1 * ROSE 
by JON ARNOLD 


between Rose and An Unearthly Child. He jf 


details how both of the episodes fitted the 
televisual landscape of the periods and how 
they both provided identification characters 
to enable viewers to be hooked by the 
programme. He also examines the launch of 
the Paul McGann TV movie and provides 
reasoned and coherent examples of why it 
failed. 


Arnold’s writing is clear and he avoids 
alienating readers with the use of academic 
or technical jargon. Of particular interest is 
Arnold’s discussion of how the Doctor, his 
companions and the format of the series has 
changed from an anthology series format 
with little or no ongoing character 
development to a serial format with both 
character and story arcs and how this has 
tapped into the female audience. 


This is a concise and targeted overview with 
none of the media-speak often found in 


g but | 


academic critics or studies. | can fully see 
why this was the first release in the series as 
it not only provides a bridge between the 
original and new series but also helps to 
establish the format of the books to come. 
All in all, a solid start to the series. 


The Ambassadors of Death 
by LM Myles 


The stories being covered in this first wave 
of releases are not obvious choices. Obverse 


; Books seem to have been quite obtuse in 


their selection with this tome covering the 
least loved story of Pertwee’s debut season, 
welcome these _lesser-received 
adventures being covered. 


rt NON 


THE BLACK ARCHIVE #3 * THE AMBASSADORS OF DEATH 
by LM Myles 


Enthused by the volume covering Rose | was 
intrigued to see how Ambassadors would be 
covered. Frankly, | was disappointed. 
Running to a swift 100 pages the book starts 
well by introducing the concept of the 


Freudian Trio — the Doctor, Liz Shaw and 
Brigadier triangle and how this popular 
drama construction applies to this story, but 
it also acts as a springboard to my main 
criticism of this study. The book quickly 
turns into a lengthy dissection of character 


motivation and how the events of the story { 


impact upon this. There are also some 
reflections upon contrasting the characters 
of Holmes and Watson and Steed and Emma 
Peel to those of main characters in Doctor 
Who, but it all felt like | was reading an 
extended fanzine analysis (albeit a very well 
written one) and it didn’t really offer up 
anything new or interesting. Being the 
lengthiest section of the book it all came as a 
bit of a slog to wade through. 


There is some brief respite with a short, but 
absorbing, section entitled ‘Where Are All 
the Women’ that details the thorny issue of 
the lack of female roles during this period of 
Doctor Who. The next section, comparing the 
British space programme featured in the 
world of Doctor Who with the real-life events 
of the time! is exactly the type of analysis | 
was hoping for more of within the book 
providing background historical detail and 
context for the story. Further sections look 
at the role of class divisions within the story 
and the use of colour separation overlay 
during this period of Doctor Who. These are 
brief compared to the lengthy section on 
character motivations, but are well argued, 
researched and presented. It’s a shame that 
more of these topics could not have been 
explored as the book comes alive when they 
are featured. So, like the story this book has 
set out to study, it could have probably done 
with a good edit to tighten it up before it 
was released. 


Image of the Fendahl 
by Simon Bucher-Jones 


After my _ disappointment with the 
Ambassadors study it was a relief that | 
found Bucher- Jones’ analysis of Image of the 
Fendahl to be spot on, bringing fresh insight 
by putting this ignored gem of a story under 
the microscope, helped by the fact that his 
source material has a rich vein of influences 
to exploit. He begins by placing the story in 
context of the change over from one series 
producer to another, and how this reflected 
a change in the editorial tone of the 
programme as well as contrasting this story 
with the previous ones penned by Chris 
Boucher. This is cleverly dealt with by 
analysing just what were the audience 
expectations of the story at the time. 


comparison of the imagery and plot of the 
1960s Amicus horror film The Skull amongst 
more obvious antecedents. This is swiftly 
followed by two engrossing chapters 
contextualising the story through the prisms 
of palaeoarcheology and evolution. Pausing 
for breath there are then short essays 
breaking down the title of the story itself and 
an attempt to see what the word ‘image’ in 
the title actually alludes to. 


Chapter four deals with the influence of H. 
P. Lovecraft on the adventure, and includes a 
fascinating history on the possibility of there 
having been a ‘fifth planet’ in reality. Chapter 
five is devoted to good and bad aspects of 
nore the adventure allowing the author to vent 

critical spleen as well as administering praise 
where praise is due. 


An excellent read that allows the reader to 
explore an underrated story along new 
routes. 


Things really get into their stride with a | Andrew Screen 
chapter analysing the influence of gothic 


horror within the story and the wider series, ‘Rather bizarrely | am writing this on the morning that British 
which leads into a study of direct influences 2S!onaut Tim Peake has safely returned from the Intemational 


Space Station after six months in space! 
on Image of the Fendahl with a lengthy \ J 
Further planned releases include: 


Ghost Light (July) 

The Mind Robber (September) 

The Pirate Planet (November) 

Black Orchid (January 2017) 

The God Complex (March 2017) 

The Evil of the Daleks (May 2017) 

Pyramids of Mars (July 2017) 

Human Nature / The Family of Blood (September 
2017) 

The Daleks’ Masterplan (November 2017) 


It’s an ambitious release schedule for a small publisher and | 
wish them luck, though they may not need it. | had great 


difficulty tracking down copies of these books (Amazon seems 
completely sold out all the time) and phone calls to several 
specialist retailers all informed me of the same scenario — sorry 
we've sold out! — So if you see copies grab them whilst you can 
as it looks like Obverse Books have a hit on their hands. 


Better still, support Obverse by ordering directly from their 
website at: www.obversebooks.co.uk 


Curate’s Ege 


BY RICHARD MICHAELS 


contributor Gary Phillips, this new 
column picks up from where ‘Dalek’s 
Advocate’ left off, with a serious — and 
sometimes not so serious — rethink of 
those characters and stories which have 
attracted opprobrium. And, as _ the 
column title suggests, even in the 
downright awful there are nuggets of 
goodness to be found. 


THIS ISSUE: MOFFAT’S MOTIFS # 


This has got to be the last time I’m press 
ganged into doing this column. Joking apart, | 
chalk it up to my easy-going personality. But 
there are limits. Defending the fourteen-part 
colossus The Trial of a Time Lord (1986) for 
Whotopia 28 was good fun. | like a 
challenge and | think | did a decent enough 
job. But Meglos (1980) for Whotopia 29 
stretched me to the limit. Surely a one issue 
recharge was on the cards? But no, the 
inevitable begging email turned up and here | 
am again, defending some poor unloved 
reject. 


But that’s not the case. This time it’s 
different. This time I’m looking at one of the 
greats: Steven Moffat. 


So what on earth is Moffat doing in this 
column? 


Well, like a Moffat script, it’s complicated. 
Very complicated. It all depends on which 
part of Moffat’s Doctor Who-related work 
you’re talking about. Pre-showrunner is one 
part of the story; showrunner is another. 


This column of ‘The Curate’s Egg’ will 
outline what Moffat’s critics, as far as his 
show running is concerned, would likely call 
his Achilles’ Heel, and then show that this 
alleged weakness is actually his greatest 
strength. 


Well, if you were to poll a — 
cross section of fans, | think you’d be hard 
placed to find a bad word about Moffat’s pre 
-show runner work. His scripts between 
2005 and 2008 are so great that they tend to 
overshadow all comers. The Empty Child / 
The Doctor Dances (2005), for example, are 
two of the best, if not the best episodes to 
feature the Ninth Doctor. The dialogue is 
top notch, the creepy gas-mask dummies are 
top draw, and the  software-run-amok 
plotline is totally refreshing. | challenge 
anyone with an average or higher level of 
empathy not to be moved by the Doctor’s 
cry of “Everybody lives!” 


Y ..-Moffat’s follow-ups are 
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Moffat’s follow-ups are outstanding, but 
there is a catch in all this success. For his 
critics, this catch is a tell-tale fracture, the 
finest crack if you will, which risks shattering 
his success. This is Moffat’s alleged flaw. Very 
simply, it’s his overuse of certain plotlines — 
and one plotline in particular — which at best 
looks self-indulgent and at worst smacks of a 
writer short of ideas. 


Moffat running out of ideas? The writer who 
gave us the Weeping Angels? 


Well, it doesn’t take a rocket scientist to see 
that Moffat has a tendency to recycle story 
conceits. This was stark-staring obvious long 


before he became show runner. Antagonistic 
software, for instance, turns up in all of his | 
pre-show runner stories bar Blink (2007). 
“Everybody lives!” appears in the 
aforementioned The Empty Child / The Doctor 
Dances and then makes its return in Silence in 
Library / Forest of the Dead (2008) where the 
majority of the Library population is 
restored to life and Professor Song and her 
crew are digitally preserved. You could 
argue it crops up in Blink, too, since the 
Weeping Angels don’t simply eliminate their 
victims but rather send them back in time to 
live out their lives along a different timeline. 


Another motif, the ‘monster in the 
room’ (i.e. the threat is already concealed 
among our heroes) appears in The Doctor 
Dances where the gas-mask child is lurking in 
the hospital isolation room. It then gets a 
repeat performance in The Girl in the 
Fireplace (2006) where the clockwork man is 
hiding under Reinette’s bed; and in Forest of 
the Dead where Anita is finally revealed to be 
yet another menu item of the Vashta 
Nerada. 


The list goes on. Moffat’s pre-show runner 
scripts also reveal a penchant for the fifty- 
first century (temporal home of Captain Jack 
Harkness, the SS Madame de Pompadour 
spaceship from The Girl in the Fireplace and 
the aforementioned titular Library); and he 
gives the Doctor a lesson in dancing and a 
liking for bananas in both The Doctor Dances 
and The Girl in the Fireplace — in fact, the 
Tenth Doctor repeats the very same line 
used by the Ninth Doctor when he 
proclaims that, “bananas are good”. 


At least you could say that these ideas pop 
up here and there as flavors in a rich 
storytelling mix. What’s more concerning is 
Moffat’s use of time travel to get things 
moving. In his pre-show runner days this 
device gets a fairly straightforward debut via 
the time windows aboard the SS Madame de 


Pompadour (The Girl in the Fireplace); followed 
by its sophisticated sequel in the form of 
Sally Sparrow’s video conversation with the 
Doctor (Blink); and its more subtle use in the 
arrival of Professor Song and her and the 
Doctor’s crisscrossing timelines (Silence in 
Library / Forest of the Dead). 


| figure that the time-travel theme was 
predictable long before Moffat wrote a single 
line for the series. After all, his 1999 Comic 
Relief Doctor Who spoof, The Curse of Fatal 
Death, rests on a whole raft of time-travel 
twists and turns for its plot and its humor. If 
you’ve not seen it, | highly recommend it. 


Once you hit Moffat’s time as show runner 
the recycling jumps into top gear. Though 
dangerous software turns up much less 
frequently in Moffat’s own stories (2014’s 
Deep Breath being the most recent example), 
we do get this idea in scripts overseen by 
Moffat, such as Gareth Roberts’ The Lodger 
(2010) and Steven Thompson’s The Curse of 
the Black Spot (2011). All told, we end up 
with at least one case of malicious malware 
in the first six series of Doctor Who post- 
2005, and all involving either Moffat as writer 
or Moffat as show runner. 


For “Everybody lives!” poor Rory Williams is 
by far and away the best — or should that be 
worst? — case on record. The character is 
killed off in a dream (Amy’s Choice, 2010), 
then in reality / history altogether (Cold 
Blood, 2010), before being resurrected as an 
Auton replica (The Pandorica Opens, 2010), 
returned to life properly (The Big Bang, 2010) 
and finally ‘killed’ — but not in one clean 
stroke, of course — by a Weeping Angel (The 
Angels Take Manhattan, 2012), which means 
in true Weeping Angel-style he’s dead and 
alive at the same time. Stone the crows, 
Moffat, hapless-but-heroic Rory ends up as 
messed up as Schrodinger’s Cat! 


I’m not finished there. There’s a hint of ‘the 
monster in the room’ in Vampires in Venice 
(2010) where the Doctor, Amy and Rory, 
whilst in the apartment of the grieving 
Guido, hear movements in the otherwise- 
empty apartment above them. And, if you 
think of the deeply-creepy Silence and their 
memory-erasing powers as a very crafty 
version of this device, then you end up with 
this idea reused at either end of Series Six, 
too. Okay, it’s hardly a crime against writing, 
but it’s hard to deny the critics’ call that 
Moffat’s just too trigger happy when it 
comes to repeating plot devices — and this 
sort of repetition is gonna grate eventually. 


But as show runner Moffat’s enthusiasm for 
these plot devices is small fry compared to 
his relentless refashioning of temporal 
entanglements as his go-to storytelling fuel. 


Series Five starts with a Moffat-scripted time 
-travel recycle from The Girl in the Fireplace 
as Amelia ‘Amy’ Pond first meets the Doctor 
when she is a child, only to re-encounter 
him when she is a young woman (The 
Eleventh Hour, 2010). The time-travel conceit 
continues with the Doctor’s second meeting 
with Professor Song (The Time of Angels / 
Flesh and Stone, 2010) and reaches its climax 
with a series-ending time-paradoxéical finale. 


Moffat’s love of time travel is absolutely 
central to A Christmas Carol, the 2010 
Christmas Special which sees the Doctor 
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travel up and down the timeline of the 
miserly Kazran Sardick as though he were on 
the Piccadilly Line. 


Timey-wimey (yes, I’ve finally said _ it!) 
plotting continues unabated with the opening 
of Series Six, which has the ongoing River 
Song story arc gather momentum and the 
Doctor’s apparent series-opening death 
unravel in reverse (i.e. he’s seen to ‘die’ at 
the beginning of the season only for a 
younger version to turn up and continue on 
until the end of the season, where a now 
older Doctor reveals how he didn’t die after 
all — more complex storytelling, marinated in 
a timey-wimey sauce). There’s another time- 
oriented plot mid-season with The Girl Who 
Waited (2011) and Moffat’s second festive 
offering, The Doctor, the Widow and the 
Wardrobe (2011) takes full advantage to 
redirect a timeline and save bomber-pilot 
husband Reg Arwell and his crew from 
certain death. It’s very moving, very 
Christmassy and very problematic plot-wise, 
since it runs the risk of turning time travel 
into little more than a deus ex machina plot 


fixer — a complaint first levelled at the 
opening section of The Big Bang, which in 
parts feels as though Moffat is lampooning 
the whole concept. 


The time twists persist with the previously 
mentioned Series Seven story The Angels 
Take Manhattan and just about any adventure 
to feature Professor Song / Doctor Song / 
River Song / Melody Pond culminating — to 
date — with the 2015 Christmas Special The 
Husbands of River Song. 


Then there are the molten echoes of the 
Doctor et al. in Journey to the Centre of the 
TARDIS (2013) and the  trapped-time- 
traveller-mistaken-for-a-ghost in Hide (2013). 
Greater than any of these examples is the 
Series Seven finale The Name of the Doctor 
(2013) and its revelation that the ‘impossible 
girl’, aka new companion Clara Oswald, is 
‘time splintered’ and turns up throughout 
the Doctor’s timeline. You might say she’s a 
kind of selfless Doctor-obsessed human 
version of City of Death (1979) villain Scaroth, 
| guess. 


Need | go on? Moffat’s Listen (2014) is a 
great piece of spookiness, but it’s also yet 
another time travel-sustained plot, or rather 
paradox. His co-written script Time Heist 
(2015) is likewise a time-travel fest; Under 
the Lake / Before the Flood (2015) sees the 
past and present intertwined as the Doctor’s 
time travelling becomes key to defeating the 
Fisher King; and similarly the Moffat-written 
Series Nine opener has the Doctor meet 
Davros as a child, then time travel into the 
maniac scientist’s future only to return to 
Davros’ past to tie up everything in The 
Magician’s Apprentice | The Witch’s Familiar 
(2015). 


I’m sure there are more examples, but | 
think I’ve mentioned enough to make it 
crystal clear that Moffat uses and reuses 
certain plot devices with abandon — and the 
motif of time travel most of all. | also think 
that if you’re going to dish up the same 
complicated one liner again and again you’re 
leaving yourself open to a real hammering 
from the critics. 


This is where my column comes in and why | 
was persuaded to do it — and in the end 
without too much arm twisting after all. You 
see, it’s long past time Moffat’s incredible 
track record — plot devices included — was 
called to account and credit given where 
credit’s due. 


Moffat does recycle plot devices, and 
time travel in particular. But there’s 
no concealment here, no trickery. 
At its base it’s a style, a method of 
storytelling, and a _ beautifully 
complex one at that. Having a 
method is central to storytelling 
sustainability. Christopher H 
Bidmead sowed science -— and 
entropy in particular — into the very 
fibre of Season Eighteen, and then 
used it to end the Fourth Doctor’s 
run in one of most complex stories 
of the original series. Another script 
editor, Anthony Read, enjoyed 
reframing myths and legends as well 
as reworking literary classics. Barry 
Letts and Terrance Dicks, surely the 
most successful long-running 
production team in the history of 
the series, had UNIT and ‘invasion 
Earth’ as their modus operandi for 
the best part of five years — heck, 
the whole of Season Seven and all 
bar one of Season Eight was one 


long UNIT fest. There’s more. 
Between 1975 and 1977 Philip 
Hinchliffe and Robert Holmes 


paraded Gothic horror tropes time 
and again, all the while making Doctor 
Who the biggest thing on TV since 
the days of Dalekmania. Much more 
recently, Russell T Davies took an 
almost soap-opera angle to the 
series, with the Doctor-companion 
dynamic becoming virtually domestic 
— despite the Ninth Doctor’s claim 
to the contrary (Rose, 2005). 


beautifully complex one at that. 


Moffat’s leitmotif is time travel; it’s 

the engine behind his scripts and the 

scripts he oversees — and he uses it 

very, very cleverly. But perhaps 
there’s a distraction in all this temporal 
chatter, because so many of his stories are 
such deftly-written mini epics, packed out 
with the sort long-game strategy which 
shunts other programmes into the shadows. 
This is a writer who developed a running 
theme — the ‘crack’ in the skin of universe — 
to give zest and zip and mystery to the 
Eleventh Doctor’s story arc; a story arc 
which sees the character of the Doctor 
become the magician in Moffat’s finely-tuned 
fairy tale. 


There’s also a genius at work here; a 
wordsmith whose dialogue lends his 
characters a pace and an energy that makes 
them flesh and blood figures and not 
cardboard ciphers. He asks questions of the 


af Moffat does recycle plot devices... 


But there’s no concealment here, no 
trickery. At its base it’s a style, a 


method of storytelling, and a 


viewer; he challenges and tests and 
examines. He doesn’t write down to his 
audience; he expects the viewer to engage, 
not simply treat what’s on screen as ever so 
much background noise — the fate of many 
programmes, that’s for sure -— because 
Moffat’s Doctor Who doesn’t tolerate this 
treatment. Furthermore, he’s a demanding 
show runner and script writer whose ability 
to manage sophisticated story threads is 
utterly tremendous. He wraps his thinking 
around events and characters which bridge 
multiple series — and not in a tacky or 
superficial way, but in a genuine and insightful 
attempt to stretch the viewer’s experience 
and deliver something properly satisfying. 


Even more, he’s a massively significant figure 


in the history of the series, and surely 
the most critical force in its 2005 re- 
genesis save for former show runner 
Russell T Davies. And if you even need 
to ask how that’s the case, just look at 
his credits. By the time he quits as show 
runner in 2017 he'll have led the 
production of six complete series since 
2005 — that’s two more than Davies, 
and it’s a record that’s unlikely to be 
beaten anytime soon. Going all the way 
back to 1963, only John Nathan-Turner, 
whose mammoth stint ran throughout 
the 1980s, produced more seasons — 
but he wasn’t a writer, and that’s where 
Moffat has the final word. 


Aside from producing and casting and 
shaping the very DNA of the series 
since 2005, first and foremost Moffat is 
the most prolific writer in the history of 
the entire series. Yes, the great Robert 
Holmes and Terrance Dicks can, at least 
for now, both outdo him in terms of the 
timespan of their respective 
involvements in Doctor Who, but in 
terms of writing credits Moffat comes 
out on top by a very long way — and 
he’s not done yet. 


So does he have his flaws? Well, who 
doesn’t? But you can’t very well knock 
him for being fond of a plot device or 
two, especially since that’s the standard 
approach of just about every other 
script writer, script editor, producer 
and show runner to have worked on 
Doctor Who. The difference is, if | may 
be so bold, that Moffat is a great talent 
and we have a tendency to knock down 
talented people wherever the 
opportunity arises. Yes, he’s a public 
figure like Davies and Nathan-Turner 
before him, and in a way that much earlier 
producers certainly were not. But he’s 
sustained that image with a granite-like 
substance and solidity which bears a heck of 
a lot of scrutiny. 


So, | say go back and have another look at 
Moffat’s work, and then tell me if he isn’t just 
a shockingly good writer, who intermixes 
the fun and the ferocious, the perplexing and 
the beguiling, and who’s taken the bright 
geometry of science fiction and added the 
essence of fantasy, and made Doctor Who an 
even more diverse and extraordinary a 
drama than when he found it. 


And that’s probably biggest achievement of 
all. 
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